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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DIET. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T HE influence of the intellectual fac¬ 
ulties, or what the physiologists 
might perhaps more accurately define as 
“ conscious cerebration/’ upon the di¬ 
gestive function, is far greater than is 
generally apprehended. We may even 
go further, and say that the influence of 
food upon the character and upon moral¬ 
ity is one of the most powerful and far- 
reaching of the various factors which 
influence moral development. Byron 
recognized this, in a remark made to a 
poet friend, who, while dining with him 
one day, was very earnestly engaged in 
carving a rather tough steak. The ex¬ 
pression upon his face called forth from 
the master poet the remark, “ My friend, 
does it not make you feel ferocious to 
eat beefsteak? When I indulge in flesh 
eating, it arouses a very devil within 

J 77 

me. 

Carlyle ridiculed Dr. Alcott’s M po¬ 
tato gospel/’ as he called the vege¬ 
tarian teachings of that earnest apostle 
of the natural dietary, but, at the same 
time, betrayed the fact that his peccant 
pessimism was bom of indigestion, in 
his frequent scathing denunciations of 
his “ diabolical stomach.” It has been 
charged that Servetus went to the stake 
for heresy because that great and good 
theologian Calvin happened to be most 
inopportunely suffering from a particu¬ 
larly bad fit of indigestion: and it has 
been more than once hinted that many 
poor fellows have been hanged because 


the judge had been indulging more fre¬ 
quently than usual in roast goose, mince 
pie, stewed lobsters, or some other 
equally good recipe for producing gas¬ 
tronomic woes and testy tempers. 

The influence of mental conditions 
upon the digestive function might be 
demonstrated by numerous illustrative 
facts and incidents,— a lady, while eating 
her dinner with a relish, and suffering 
from no sort of organic disorder, re¬ 
ceived a letter from home announcing 
the serious illness of one of her chil¬ 
dren; she was not able to eat another 
morsel of food, and was instantly seized 
with nausea and violent vomiting. 

In India, the native servants are so 
almost universally unreliable that when 
something has been stolen, suspicion is 
likely to rest upon all the servants at the 
same time. The native judges have a 
unique method of detecting the culprit 
when a large number of persons are un¬ 
der suspicion; they are made to stand up 
in a row, a spoonful of dry rice is placed 
in the mouth of each one, with instruc¬ 
tions to chew it for a given number of 
minutes. At the end of the stated time, 
each mouth is carefully examined; the 
mouth of the culprit is almost certain to 
be found dry, because of the restraining 
influence of fear upon the salivary secre¬ 
tion, Fear, and other depressing emo¬ 
tions exercise the same depressing influ¬ 
ence upon the gastric and hepatic secre¬ 
tions. This fact explains the expression, 
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" green with jealousy,” and the ill health 
which often results from a severe fit of 
anger, of jealousy, disappointment, or 
melancholy. 

When one day engaged in examin¬ 
ing and prescribing for patients in our 
mission dispensary in Old Mexico, a 
few years ago, the writer encountered 
a case in which the patient was suffering 
from repeated attacks of gastralgia, ac¬ 
companied by a very aggravated form 
of indigestion. On being asked his views 
respecting the cause of his disorder, the 
patient replied that it began with a mad 
fit, in which he had become very angry 
at a neighbor; he was taken sick imme¬ 
diately with a severe pain in his stomach, 
began vomiting, and had suffered almost 
daily ever since. 

An eminent German physiologist has 
observed that the influence of a pleasant 
emotion is equally effective in promoting 
good digestion. Another German physi¬ 
ologist has observed, in experiments 
made upon dogs, that when a dog had 
had an opportunity to see and smell food 
before taking it into his mouth, the di¬ 
gestive process was more active, and 
that gastric juice was formed in abun¬ 
dance, even though a particle of food 
had not actually entered the mouth of the 
animal. On the other hand, when food 
was surreptitiously introduced into the 
dogs stomach through a fistulous open¬ 
ing provided for the purpose, care being 
taken to prevent the animal seeing or 
smelling the food introduced, no gastric 
juice was formed, and the digestive proc¬ 
ess failed. 

Numerous similar facts might be pre¬ 
sented, showing very clearly the close 
relation existing between the various di¬ 
gestive processes and intellectual states. 
The writer is thoroughly convinced, from 
long observation and experience, that it 
is far better for a person to eat what is 


set before him, asking no questions, 
either for conscience’ sake or for the 
stomach’s sake, than to take food in an 
anxious and worried state of mind, ques¬ 
tioning or doubting the nutritive or die¬ 
tetic value of the food to be eaten. Many 
a chronic dyspeptic maintains his disor¬ 
der by keeping his stomach in a sort of 
” stage fright,” through the concentra¬ 
tion of his attention upon this portion 
of his anatomy during the whole digest¬ 
ive process. 

One of the most remarkable observa¬ 
tions which the writer has made respect¬ 
ing the relation of diet to mental and 
moral characteristics has reference to the 
relation existing between a flesh dietary 
and an appetite for alcohol and tobacco. 
Hundreds of instances might be cited 
in which men who had been addicted 
to alcoholic beverages, found themselves 
wholly relieved of the craving for artifi¬ 
cial stimulation, within a short time after 
discarding a flesh dietary and adopting 
a natural dietary, consisting of fruits, 
grains, vegetables, and other natural food 
products. A man who had not previously 
passed a sober week for several years, but 
who had kept sober for three months on 
a strictly nonflesh dietary, remarked to a 
friend one day that if he were going to 
start on a spree, the first thing he would 
have to do, would be to eat a big, rare, 
juicy beefsteak to give him a “ whisky 
appetite.” Hundreds of similar cases 
might be mentioned, in which the appe¬ 
tite for alcohol has entirely disappeared 
under a nonflesh dietary. 

A few months ago, the writer was con¬ 
sulted by a gentleman who had been a 
great smoker for twenty-five or thirty 
years: he stated that he had resolved to 
stop the use of cigars more than a hun¬ 
dred times, but had found it quite im¬ 
possible to rid himself of the craving 
for them, and that every effort had ended 
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in defeat. In one instance, he passed 
two or three months without smoking, 
but he was obliged to wage a hard battle 
all the time against the terrible craving 
which never left him for a moment dur¬ 
ing his waking hours. 

This gentleman had been about three 
months under treatment at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, during which time, 
in addition to other measures of gen¬ 
eral health culture, he had been fol¬ 
lowing a carefully prepared prescription 
of natural aseptic and specially pre¬ 
pared foods; meats of all sorts and 
preparations from flesh, such as beef 
tea and broths, having been wholly dis¬ 
carded. The gentleman said that he 
had not once touched tobacco during 
the period of three months, and after the 
first fifteen days, he had not had the 
slightest desire for tobacco, but that, on 
the other hand, he had acquired an actual 
and very decided aversion to the odor 
and flavor of the weed. 

Many months after the gentleman 
returned to his home and to his busi¬ 
ness, that of .a wholesale tobacco mer¬ 
chant, he reported that he was still 
pursuing the natural dietary prescribed 
for him, and that he had not experi¬ 
enced the slightest craving for tobacco, 
although, owing to the nature of his 
business, he was daily brought in con¬ 
tact with great quantities of the weed. 

Our bodies are made of what we eat: 
bone, brain, nerves, blood, muscles — 
every structure of the body depends 
upon the food substances which are 
taken into the stomach. This fact not 
only renders imperative the exercise of 
the greatest care in the selection of the 
substances employed in this bodv-build- 
ing, but also emphasizes the necessity for 
submitting every substance intended for 
incorporation into the bodv to the fullest 
and sharpest criticism by every sense 


which can be brought to bear upon it. 

The various senses are the sentinels of 
the body,— its ever vigilant guardians. 
To thoroughly test the nutritive proper¬ 
ties of a new substance submitted for 
examination, it must be felt, seen, 
smelled, and tasted. By the combined 
influence of all these sensory activities 
of the chylopoetic system, comprising the 
various viscera involved in the digestive 
process, the complicated mechanism 
whereby food is converted into blood is 
brought into the fullest play. The va¬ 
rious digestive processes are directly 
under the control of the sympathetic 
nervous system. This is powerfully in¬ 
fluenced by sensory impressions of all 
sorts, and it is through this nerve circu¬ 
lation that intellectual and sensory im¬ 
pulses exert so decided an influence upon 
the functions of digestion and nutrition. 

When we come to understand and 
appreciate fully the importance of psychic 
and sensory influences in relation to our 
nutritive demands, we shall give more 
attention to the development of the natu¬ 
ral flavors of foods by more deft and 
subtle culinary processes than are now in 
common use, and will not neglect to so 
great an extent as at the present time, the 
esthetic side of dietetics. Enlightened 
by the physiological facts which such a 
study will bring forth, we shall cease 
to goad our palates with those rank and 
rasping substances which burn and sting 
and blister as they go down our throats, 
and the use of which greatly reduces 
our list of gustatory delights; but will,, 
instead, train our senses to appreciate 
those delicate flavors and aromas which,, 
in natural foodstuffs properly prepared, 
present themselves in infinite variety* 
giving us a hundred or more wholesome 
and delightful palate-ticklers in return 
for each one of the stomach-scorching 
condiments surrendered. 


WALKING AS AN EXERCISE. 

BY H. B. FARNSWORTH, M. D. 


I N these beautiful, bright spring morn¬ 
ings, when life is awakening from 
its winter's repose, nature invites us to 
breathe deep of the life-giving air which 
fills our bodies with health and strength, 
and our mind with better and more 
wholesome thoughts. After the morning 
bath upon arising, and a short, brisk walk 
before breakfast, along some country 
lane, or even on some quiet avenue of 
the city, one is far better prepared to 
meet the duties of the day. Aside from 
the physical good that accrues to one 
from the walk, comes a renewal of mental 
vigor — a clearing of the cobwebs from 
our mental vision, that aids in 
keeping a tuneful heart and a 
smiling face with which to meet 
the day's perplexities. 

Such a walk as we propose 
as an exercise must be brisk, with 
a well-measured step — not a 
stride. The head should be car¬ 
ried erect, the chest forward and 
upward, ready to do service in 
obtaining the necessary oxygen, 
the hips firm but not stiff; the 
whole carriage should be with 
that graceful ease that 
bespeaks vigor and 
life in the 
healthy indi¬ 
vidual, and 
that will aid 
i n obtaining 
the same for 
the semi-inva¬ 
lid,— the one 
troubled with 
a variety of 
gastric and 
nervous 
symptoms. 


Let us notice two important physical 
benefits that come from such a walk — 
changes which occur in the chest and 
the abdomen by the increased respiratory 
movements which accompany that, to so 
many, vigorous exercise. 

The chest is said to be the seat of 
hope. However that may be, it is the 
general observation that the person who 
has a flat, thin, narrow thorax, and who 
seems to care little or nothing for its 
development, is usually the one who has 
little vitality and a small amount of en¬ 
durance; he becomes disheartened and 
is easily discouraged, and so in the battle 
of life he often does not possess 
the staying capacity that his sta¬ 
tion demands. A lack of vital 
resistance to disease, and the ex¬ 
hibition of a spirit of hope and 
good cheer is often the result of 
inattention to chest development. 

On the other hand, the indi¬ 
vidual who possesses a large 
thorax, and who spends much 
time in developing his lung ca¬ 
pacity, is usually possessed of a 
fund of hope and cheerfulness. 
To be sure, these same 
people may fail ut¬ 
terly in later life 
to maintain the 
use of all their 
lung tissue, and 
thus open the 
way for the re¬ 
ception and cul¬ 
tivation of the 
many dreaded 
pulmonary a f - 
fections. So the 
happy medium 
is to have a chest 
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well adapted to one’s occupation, seeing 
that it is used daily throughout life in 
such a way as to fully expand in all its 
parts, and thus enable the capillaries in 
each air sac to give each little 
red-blood cell its quota of life- 
giving oxygen, that it may pass 
without interruption on its mis¬ 
sion to various parts of the body. 

Unless each little cell does obtain 
its rightful proportion of this 
gas, it does not pass through the 
lungs, but is retained in the cap¬ 
illaries. 

Walking at a brisk rate will 
cause a wider expansion of the 
lung tissue. The muscles 
are demanding more 
oxygen, and the 
blood wants to 
be rid of the 
carbon dioxide 
which accumu¬ 
lates in it as 
the result of ex- 
e r c i s e . This 
calls for more 
rapid action of 
the heart, and 
deeper inspira¬ 
tions, until the 
most remote air 
sac is called 
upon to aid the 
blood in making the exchange in gases. 

It is obvious that walking in a stooped 
position is conducive to the compression 
of the chest and the development of 
round shoulders. The abdominal mus¬ 
cles are not contracted, as when standing 
in a correct position, and thus the con¬ 
tents of the abdomen are allowed to fall 
downward out of the normal position. 
This may result in conditions which an¬ 
nounce themselves by backaches, head¬ 
aches, or some digestive disturbance. 

The lowest lobes of the lungs extend 


downward so nearly to the waist line, 
that the wearing of any garment con¬ 
stricting expansion about the waist will 
impinge upon the lower lobes of the 
lungs, and lessen the amount of 
blood aerated in these parts. 

The increase in the number 
and depth of the respiratory 
movements accomplishes much 
good in the abdomen. By the 
alternating contraction and re¬ 
laxation, the flow of blood 
through the portal system is ac¬ 
celerated. The blood coming 
from the stomach, the pancreas, 
the spleen, and the intestines is 
collected in one large, short vein, 
leading to the liver. 
This organ is a 
large capillary 
reservoir cap¬ 
able of holding 
about one fourth 
of the total 
amount of the 
blood in the en¬ 
tire body. It lies 
in the upper 
right side of the 
abdomen, imme¬ 
diately beneath 
the diaphragm. 
As this muscle 
is made to con¬ 
tract during an inspiration, the pressure 
within the abdominal cavity is increased, 
which results in forcing the blood out of 
the liver through the hepatic vein into a 
larger vein, which conveys the blood to 
the right side of the heart. Opportunity 
is thus given for more blood to be drawn 
in from the smaller veins coming from 
the organs in the abdomen. 

So, by the forced respiratory move¬ 
ments during a brisk walk, the blood is 
made to flow more rapidly through this 
large organ, and the general circulation. 
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in turn, is allowed to furnish the digest¬ 
ive tract with fresher blood. This will 
result in greater activity of the minute 
cells in the stomach, pancreas, and intes¬ 
tines, in the production of the digestive 
fluids for the morning meal, and in the 
increased excretion of bile. It will also 
cause the blood current to flow more 
smoothly and with less embarrassment, 
and will aid in promoting that feeling 
of well-being and buoyancy which is 
indicative of good health. These 
are the results of the brisk morning 
walk. 

Then comes the more leisurely walk 
of the evening, after the work of the 
day is over, when, with some friend or 
member of the household, one may enjoy 


the quiet of the gathering twilight. It 
is now that one needs repose, quiet, time 
for rest of body and mind, after the 
work of the day. We do not take this 
walk as an exercise, unless we think of 
it in a negative sense. We are benefited 
by the calm and quietude which the 
close of the day usually brings. We then 
learn the benefit of relaxation, of throw¬ 
ing off the cares that infest the day. 
We learn to cultivate an acquaintance 
with nature in her softer and gentler 
moods, and to look beyond the immediate 
quiet, to the peace and comfort that we 
may gain from communion with Him 
who gives us our being, our day for 
work, our evening for meditation, and 
our night for repose. 


TWO KINDS OF SPORTS. 

'Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman said, 

“ The world looks so happy, let’s each take a gun. 

Go out and kill something for pastime and fun. 

And proudest be he who counts the most dead." 

They blotted out lives that were happy and good, 

Blinded eyes, and broke wings that delighted to soar: 

They killed for mere pleasure, and crippled and tore, 
Regardless of aught but the hunger of blood. 

Did they dream that night as they sank to their rest, 

How poor little Broken-Leg out in the field. 

All nurseless and doctorless, fever possessed. 

Felt all of the torture that battlegrounds yield? 

Only a bird," yet his slayer would groan 
If only one half of that pain were his own. 

Tis a beautiful morning," a sportsman cried, 

Who carried a kodak instead of a gun : 

" The world looks so happy, so golden the sun, 

I'll slip to the woods where the wild things hide." 

The deer that he 0 shot” never dreamed of his aim. 

The bird that he " caught ” went on with her song. 

Peace followed his footsteps, nor slaughter and wrong, 

Yet rich were his " trophies," and varied his " game." 

Then homeward returning, by mercy possessed, 

He crushed not the snail that his steps overtook. 

He paused to replace a young bird in its nest, 

Or rescue an insect afloat in the brook: 

His joys were joy-giving, not wounds to appall. 

For he wore " The Crown Jewel of Kindness " to all. 

They met on the Sabbath, these lives so apart: 

When the minister prayed for Christ’s coming again, 

In mercy and kindness, both answered ‘‘Amen," 

The one with the lips, and the other the heart. 

Which prayer won the blessing, which sank to the dust.— 

The one that went up with the song of a bird, 

Or the one that was drowned by the voices that poured 
From the wounds of the weak to the ear of the Just? 

— Calla Harcourt, in Our Dumb Animals. 
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BY FRANCES BARTON. 


T HE old adage tells us, “ Nine hours 
of sleep are enough for a fool.” 
Perhaps they are, and not infrequently 
they are none too much for a wise man, 
and many a wise man has shown his 
wisdom by taking them. While perform¬ 
ing his most prodigious literary feats, 
Goethe felt the need of, and took nine 
hours out of the twenty-four for, sleep. 

It is generally conceded that the young 
child requires thirteen or fourteen hours 
each day for sleep. This period is grad¬ 
ually shortened until, at fourteen years 
of age, the boy is found to need only ten 
hours. When grown, and in a healthy 
condition, the man may find that a night 
of eight hours is sufficient to repair the 
waste of the day, and recreate him for 
the morrow; but if he finds that he needs 
more, he should take it. 

When one must drag oneself out of 
bed in the morning by pure force of will, 
there is something wrong; perhaps a 
forgotten waste must be repaired, an 
hour of lost sleep, or an unusually nerv¬ 
ous strain. Some demand has been made 
upon the system, for which Nature asks 
payment, and he who is wise will listen 
to her voice. 

Just here allow me to say that every 
i one who seeks his bed at the good old- 
fashioned hour of nine, and is not seen 
until he appears at his eight o'clock 
breakfast the next morning, should have 
credit for being a good sleeper. The 
faces one sees at breakfast tables fre¬ 
quently tell how few have learned the 
secret of restful nights. So many people 
take all their cares to bed with them. 
The business man writes that annoying 
letter the last thing before he puts out 
his light, then says his prayers piously, 
closes his eyes, sighs, tosses, and longs 


for the dawn. He counts forward and 
backward by ones, twos, and fives, and 
falls into a restless sleep only to awaken 
more weary than when he went to bed. 

“ That we may continue to be of use 
in the place in which God, for some wise 
reason, has put us, let us wisely keep in 
our hands a reserve power of bodily and 
mental vigor, produced by a careful bal¬ 
ancing of the hours of sleep with the 
hours of work. We do not know to what 
stmggle or sorrow we may be called. 
Let it never find us too weak to accept 
it as we should.” 

The question, “ How much sleep do I 
require? ” deserves, and should have, our 
thoughtful consideration. No one can 
think the matter out for us as well as we 
for ourselves. Our constitutional tend¬ 
encies, our habits of life, all our cir¬ 
cumstances, are best known to ourselves. 
W ith all these things in mind, we should 
each think the matter out reasonably, and 
then abide by the decision of our best 
judgment. 

If this were intended for an exhaustive 
paper on the subject of sleep, there are 
many things we might speak of that can¬ 
not go into this brief space. We would 
speak of the benefit to be gained from in¬ 
dulging in some gentle exercise before 
retiring, a simple romp with the chil¬ 
dren, some light gymnastics, or the old- 
fashioned diversion of singing and story 
telling. 

We might talk of the necessity for tak¬ 
ing warm feet to bed, of the best sort of 
bed and bed covering, of the size, shape, 
and best manner of ventilating the ideal 
sleeping room; but we will be content 
with our primary object of calling atten¬ 
tion to the importance of sleeping regu¬ 
larly, soundly, and enough. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

BY W. H. RILEY, M. D. 


T HERE are many causes contribut¬ 
ing to the production of the nu¬ 
merous forms of nervous diseases and 
mental disorders with which the physi¬ 
cian so often comes in contact at the 
present day. It would be impossible to 
consider all of these different causes in 
this brief article. The writer desires, 
however, to call attention to one im¬ 
portant factor, that of heredity. 

To the average reader, the word 
" heredity M does not convey, perhaps, a 
very definite meaning, and it is not easy 
to define it fully. When the Creator 
made man in the beginning, he placed 
within his body, in every tissue, every 
fiber, every nerve cell, and every other 
cell of the body, a full measure of life, 
vigor, and vitality. It was the purpose 
of the Creator that this life force should 
be retained in every member of the 
human family, from generation to gen¬ 
eration, in its full measure. God never 
intended that in the life of any individual 
this life force should grow less, and 
dwindle away, finally fading entirely out. 

But, in order for man to retain this 
life-giving principle in its fullest extent, 
he must obey the laws of his own body, 
and walk in the way that the Lord in¬ 
tended, in his habits and manner of liv¬ 
ing. Almost from the beginning, the 
human family have been violating Na¬ 
ture’s laws, the laws that govern the 
functions of the body, and this life-giv¬ 
ing principle has been smothered and 
lessened, until at the present time, in the 
lives of men and women, we see it in 
a very much smaller measure than the 
Lord gave Adam in the beginning. We 
see this weakness manifested in various 
forms of disease. Parents hand down 
to their children the weaknesses that 


are present in their own bodies, and 
they are thus stamped upon the tissues 
of the bodies of their children. And 
these weaknesses are often intensified, 
and so are seen more conspicuously in 
the child than in the parents. The trans¬ 
mission of these weaknesses from parents 
to children is what we mean by heredity, 
as far as its influence in producing dis¬ 
ease is concerned. 

One is particularly impressed with the 
influence of heredity in noticing the great 
number of children that are born into 
the world with weak and diseased nerv¬ 
ous systems. I do not mean by this that 
very often any specific nervous disease 
is handed down from parents to children, 
— that is to say, the child does not have 
a group of symptoms indicating a certain 
specific nervous trouble which are the 
same symptoms that have been trans¬ 
mitted to him, as such, from his parents. 
But the parents, one or both, very often 
have a nervous system that is weak, ex¬ 
citable, and irritable, and the nerve cells 
and the nerve fibers making up these 
nervous systems are in the same condi¬ 
tion. The quality of the nerve elements 
is below par. The nerve cells and the 
nerve fibers lack resistance; they have 
not the staying qualities which they 
should have. This particular weakness 
is given to the child in an intensified 
form, and frequently becomes so great 
in the child that we see in him a group 
of nerve symptoms indicating positively 
that his nerve tissue has degenerated to 
such an extent that it cannot perform 
the ordinary functions of life, and so 
has passed over from a normal to an 
abnormal, and from a physiological to 
a pathological, or diseased, condition. 

Every individual begins his life as a 
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microscopical, living animal cell. This 
cell is very small indeed,— only a very 
small fraction of an inch in diameter. 
This little " cell,” as we call it, is nearly 
spherical in shape, quite homogeneous 
in its structure, and without any particu¬ 
lar parts that are very conspicuous. The 
little animal cell is very simple in its 
form and structure, but the possibilities 
of the man or woman into which it will 
finally develop, depend, in no small de¬ 
gree, upon the health, vitality, and vigor 
of this single cell with which the indi¬ 
vidual begins his existence. If this sin¬ 
gle cell is weak and sickly, if the tissue 
or material out of which it is made is 
of poor quality, then the human being 
into which this cell develops can never 
be what he might have been had the 
original cell from which he started been 
healthy and vigorous. 


The influences which tend to lessen 
the vitality and vigor of these embryonic 
cells are the same as those that tend 
to lessen the strength, vigor, and vitality 
of other cells of the body. If one eats 
improper food, and takes substances into 
his body that irritate the tissues, and 
tend to lessen their vitality, it affects the 
offspring by lowering the health and 
strength of these minute cells which are 
the very beginning of life. 

One of the most potent evil influences 
which tend to develop hereditary weak¬ 
nesses and diseases of the nervous sys¬ 
tem in the human family, is the use of 
alcohol and alcoholic liquors on the part 
of parents. It is now quite generally 
recognized by superintendents of insane 
asylums, and others who have opportuni¬ 
ties for observation, that the use of alco¬ 
hol is one of the most prolific causes of 



Fig i. A healthy nerve cell of the brain of a cat ; n. single axis cylinder, which extends some distance 
outside of the drawings, and in some cases in the nervous system of man, may be two or three feet long ; c, <:, 
are collateral branches of the axis cylinder. The other branches of the nerve cell are called the protoplasmic 
branches, and extend only a short distance from the body of the cell. 
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the various forms of insanity in the off¬ 
spring of those who are addicted to this 
vice. This fact is so clearly recognized 
bv those who have to deal with the in¬ 
sane, that it becomes an important matter 
in the examination of the insane, to deter 
mine whether or not the parents and 
ancestors have been addicted to the use of 
alcoholic liquors. It has been demon¬ 
strated over and over again that alcohol, 
when taken into the body, even in quite 
small quantities, has a deleterious effect 
upon all the different tissues of the body, 
and particularly on the nervous system 
and the tissues which make up the nerv¬ 
ous system. 

Figure i represents a healthy nerve 
cell. In the center of this figure is the 
solid part, which is called the body of 
the cell. The other lines extending out 
from the center represent various 


branches. These branches carry im¬ 
pulses to and from the nerve cell. When 
this nerve cell is properly fed and nour¬ 
ished, it performs its function in a nat¬ 
ural, normal way. If, on the other hand, 
the cell is poorly fed and imperfectly 
nourished, and poisoned by alcohol or 
other deleterious substances, its life and 
vigor are diminished, its function is im¬ 
paired. its life is hampered, and it may 
even decline and finally die, on account 
of the effect of alcohol or other poisons 
that are brought in contact with it by 
that which is taken into the stomach as 
drink and food. 

Figures 2 and 3 represent nerve cells 
of men who have died from insanity 
caused by the use of alcohol. 

In these illustrations, it can readily 
be seen that the nerve fiber and all parts 
of the nerve cell are broken up and de¬ 
generated and de¬ 
stroyed by the use of 
alcohol. W h e n the 
nerve tissue and other 
tissues of the body 
s o thoroughly p o i - 
sorted w i t h alcohol 
and other deleterious 
substances that have 
been taken into the 
body, the offspring of 
such parents cannot 
but be weak, and, to 
a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, diseased. The 
only way in which 
this downward tend¬ 
ency of the human 
family can be checked 
is for fathers and 
mothers to fully and 
completely comply 
with all the laws of 
health, and for each 
individual to citl- 



Fio. a. An illustration of the nerve brunches and libers in a ruse of nlcnholic 
insanity. The patient died ot this disease, and when the nerve fibers were examined 
under the microscope, they were shown m • »e swollen ami broken down in the manner 
illustrated in the drawing. 1 he swellings of the nerve fibers, as seen in this illustra¬ 
tion, me characteristic effects produced by alcohol, ami arc mmaliy seen in the train »•» 
those dying from alcoholic insanity 
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tivate and develop the life force within 
their own bodies, and to increase this to 
its fullest extent in their own lives and 
the lives of their children. 

The number of diseases of the nervous 
system, seen in early life, that are due 
to inherited tendencies, seem to be 
constantly on the increase. This evil 
tendency could be overcome, in great 
measure, if men and women would 
conserve this life-giving force that is 
implanted in their tissues, and would 
cultivate health, and follow proper and 
right methods of living; and, unless 
there is a decided change in the hab¬ 
its of a large percentage of the human 
family, we cannot hope that the number 
of severe forms of nervous diseases and 
mental disorders will, in any degree, di¬ 
minish, but, on the other hand, they 
cannot help but increase in intensity and 
number from generation to generation. 



Fui. 3. This figure shows four nerve cells from the 
brain of a man who died of alcoholic insanity. It will be 
noticed that the body of the cells and the nerve fibers are 
broken up and degenerated. 

The changes in the nerve cell and nerve fibers shown in 
F«gs. 1 and 2, are the more severe changes, and represent com¬ 
plete destruction of the nerve tissue. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 

Better than grandeur, better than gold. 

Than rank and title a thousandfold, 

Is a healthy body, a mind at case. 

And simple pleasures that always please, 

A heart that can feel for another's woe. 

And share his joys with a genial glow — 

With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers,— is better than gold. 

u* V* 

Better than gold is a conscience clear. 

Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere: 
Doubly blest with content and health, 

Untried by the lust of cares or wealth. 

I.owly living and lofty thought 
Adorn and ennoble a poor man's cot; 

For man and morals, in Nature’s plan, 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 

Better than gold is the sweet repose 
Of the sons of toil when tneir labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep. 
Bring sleeping drafts to the downy bed. 

Where luxury pillows the aching head ; 

His simpler opiate labor deems 
A shorter road to the land of dreams. 







THE PLACE OF PLEASURE IN A RATIONAL LIFE. 


BY EMMA WINNER ROGERS. 


OETHE tells us that at thirty he 
resolved “ to work out life no 
longer by halves, but in all its beauty 
and totality. ,, It is a decision so wise 
and vital that one can but wish it might 
be made by all thoughtful people in this 
twentieth-century era. For it is the ear¬ 
nest, thoughtful, and industrious souls 
who most often live by halves, spending 
themselves in one-sided, though praise¬ 
worthy, effort, it may be. The multi¬ 
tude who live along without much 
thought or conscience arc guided invol¬ 
untarily by Dame Nature,who urges them 
only to work when they must have food 
and shelter, to think when the emergency 
overtakes, and moves them to play and 
ease, in season and out. “ The voice of 
the people is the voice of God ” is, in a 
measure, true, for just the reason that 
the multitude have open minds to one 
of God’s great teachers — nature — 
within and without, while too many of 
the thoughtful and educated are living in 
narrow intellectual grooves, alive only 
in half of their being, and missing “ the 
beauty and totality of life. ,, Nothing 
is possible to them but work and the 
gaining of knowledge; wisdom has 
passed them by, and they have lost the 
faculty of delight. They need “ to be¬ 
come as little children ” before they can 
re-enter the true kingdom of God on 
earth. 

It is pathetic how woefully the les¬ 
son of childhood is lost upon us; its joy, 
its open-mindedness and simplicity, its 
universal love and sympathy. The les¬ 
son that life is a playground, as well as 
a school and workshop, is vastly need¬ 
ing to be learned by a multitude of weary, 
nervous, and joyless people, who are 
grinding away at their tasks, intellectual 
or mechanical, or even social, as if they 
themselves were parts of a perpetual- 
motion machine, instead of lords and 


rulers over the earth and all that therein 
is. A rational life needs play; it needs 
pleasure, joy, ease in moderation, time 
for nature, and nerves attuned to the 
harmonies of existence, not shattered by 
continued listening to its dissonance. 
We make a fetich of work, and the great 
truth that being is more than doing van¬ 
ishes before the minor truth that in the 
sweat of his brow man shall eat his bread. 
Men toil as if it in itself were the end 
of things, and so vain does life with¬ 
out strenuous work seem to the aver¬ 
age mind that the question arises whether 
the primitive curse upon labor may not 
be one of the texts which the learned 
have found mistranslated, misinter¬ 
preted, or interpolated in the passing of 
the centuries! Herbert Spencer said, 
when in America a few years ago, that 
he found it necessary to remind us “ that 
life is not for learning and working, but 
learning and working are for life! ” And 
here, more than in other lands, it is no 
doubt true that people work as if work 
were the end and purpose of life, and 
not a means to its enjoyment. It seems 
to be forgotten or unknown that phys¬ 
ical, mental, and spiritual well-being 
are promoted and stimulated by pleas¬ 
ure, that it ought to have a large place 
in the rational life, and in the develop¬ 
ment of well-rounded character. 

A professor of science in one of our 
colleges said, recently, that during his 
three years’ stay in Germany, he did 
nothing but plod, and realized on his 
return to America what a mistake he 
had made; his mind lost in elasticity, 
and he had lost in many ways, while 
gaining simply intellectual knowledge. 

We see every day in business and 
educational circles the victims of one 
idea,— that idea being work. The gos¬ 
pel of leisure and the uses of pleasure 
need to be preached, as well as the gos- 
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pel of work. The strenuous life is well 
and good, if it mean eager and constant 
pursuit of the joy of life in connection 
with intelligent and enthusiastic use of 
hand and brain in the world’s work. 

Preparation for life necessitates hard 
work, if it shall be adequate preparation; 
active life, the winning of daily bread, 
the making of money or reputation, the 
adding to the comfort and progress of 
the world, or ministering to the social 
and spiritual needs of the poor and un¬ 
fortunate, all entail continuous work and 
self-sacrifice. But something is wrong 
in the scheme of one’s existence, if pleas¬ 
ure must be left out to enable one to 
accomplish his due share of the work 
of the world. It may be that desire and 
ambition ask for too large a portion of 
material good, or too great a share in 
the world’s esteem. It is for the wise 
to study and practice proportion in life. 
And the conscientious and overworked 
ought to pause and ask themselves what 
place pleasure should have in a rational 
life, and how in our modern life it may 
secure its share of time. 

The pleasure of congenial work itself 
is not to be lightly estimated. Ruskin 
and Morris have taught the necessity of 
good work being a joy to the worker; 
and a large part of our pleasure in life 
must come, if it come at all, in the joy 
that accompanies faithful and beautiful 
work of either hand or brain. But there 
is more than this. There is a time for, 
and the need of, joy or pleasure in na¬ 
ture, in art, in life, literature, friend¬ 
ship, music, or some one or more of 
these, or the countless other endowments 
of this glad human existence, to the one 
who resolves, with Goethe, “ to work out 
his life no longer by halves, but in all 
its beauty and totality.” 

We might, as a people, learn much 
from our kin beyond sea, about how 


to use wisely the pleasures of life, and 
find opportunities for joy. The older 
nations live more rationally than we, for 
with age comes wisdom. Young and 
old with them take a larger share in the 
pleasures of life, and do so, both for 
the enjoyment to be had and for the 
sturdier development of body and mind. 

The rector of the University of Mu¬ 
nich, addressing the students a few years 
ago, advised them to give eight hours 
to sleep, eight hours to study, and eight 
hours to recreation. What alarm would 
stir our university faculties if their stu¬ 
dents adopted this division of the day! 
Yet long before, it had formed a couplet 
for an old English proverb, and it is 
approximately the rule of life among 
German and English students, and fac¬ 
ulties, too. 

German students love nature, and take 
delight in long walks in the country and 
the forest. Grass and flowers, streams 
and meadows, teach them high lessons. 
In their holidays, they frequently go on 
long tramps, pedestrian tours of days or 
a week or more, making happy pilgrim¬ 
ages over hills and dales and through 
deep forests. Yet, with all their hours of 
pleasure, they succeed later in making the 
world admire and imitate their scholar¬ 
ship. Partly because of the strength and 
stimulus of these hours, may one not 
say? The average European gives far 
more time to nature, to art, to music, 
and to social life, than our countrymen, 
and life there is planned to make these 
pleasures accessible to the many. Eng¬ 
lish student life is given up as much to 
outdoor recreation and indoor social 
meeting as in the German, and the devo¬ 
tion of the English people to country life 
and to sports is a characteristic which 
accounts, in a great measure, for their 
sturdy health and activity in old age. 

Common sense, as well as notable ex- 
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amples, indicate the wisdom of using 
the means which nature and art provide 
without stint for human happiness. 
Happiness is the human birthright and 
endowment, too often despised or 
crowded out, but always within reach in 
some measure, and growing by what it 
feeds on. The place of pleasure in the 
truly rational life is a large place, and 
all development is hindered or warped by 
its being crowded out. That the sim¬ 
plest pleasures avail as much as others 
more varied and difficult to obtain, is a 
part of the wonderful beneficence be¬ 
hind the laws of life. “ To watch the 
corn grow, or the blossoms set; to draw' 


hard breaths over plowshare or spade; 
to read, to think, to love, to pray, these,” 
says Ruskin, ‘‘ are the things that make 
men happy.” A wise writer has said, 
u If we had set our fancy to picture a 
Creator occupied solely in devising de¬ 
light for children whom he loved, we 
could not conceive one single element of 
bliss which is not here now.” And are 
we to “ grub ” simply, and never to see 
or to use the opportunities and endow¬ 
ments for happiness in an almost en¬ 
chanted world? Reason and inclination 
unite to bid man not to do violence to 
his own blessings, “ when he should 
dwell in joy.” 


RICE CULTURE IN BENGAL . 1 

BY M. W. BACHELER, M. D. 


T HE diet of the native of India 
varies greatly with locality. In 
some sections of the hill country he 
lives largely on corn, while wheat is 
the principal food in some parts of 
central Tndia: and the natives of Ben¬ 
gal and Orissa and the neighboring 
country subsist largely on rice, and rice 
is the principal crop raised bv the farm¬ 
ers. 

For mutual protection from robbers 
(and ghosts!) the farmers always live 
in communities, never in isolated dwell¬ 
ings. In the sea of rice fields, sometimes 
stretching away to the horizon, the little 
^villages and hamlets make islands of 
green, and their varied foliage of palm, 
banana, banyan, peepul, babla, and 
mango trees, with the thatch roofs 
peeping out here and there, add pic¬ 
turesqueness to a landscape which 

11 The accompanvinR ruts are used by couricsy of Z. F 
Griltin and Rev. H E. Wyman. 


would otherwise be very tame and dull. 

The latter part of May or the first 
of June, when a few showers have fol¬ 
lowed the fierce, dry heat of the hot 
season, and softened the ground a little, 
the farmer plows the fields with his small 
wooden, iron-tipped plow, drawn by a 
yoke of bullocks. 

The plow is described in " Peasant 
Life in Bengal” as follows: “The 
wooden colter is shod with iron, which 
serves the purpose of the * shining 
share.' The plowtail, which is inclined 
to the plowshare at an acute angle, is 
furnished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share, 
and presses it into the earth. At the 
meeting point of the share and tail is 
a hole, through which passes a beam, 
to the end of which is attached the yoke. 
When the machine is set going, it is 
kept tight by ropes attaching the yoke 
to the plowtail.” The plowman holds 
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First* Plowing For Rick. 


the single handle in one hand, while, with 
the other, by stick and tail-twisting, he 
urges his reluctant bullocks round and 
round the field. 

The change of season, when the rains 
really begin, is called “ the breaking of 
the monsoon.” It begins in the south¬ 
ern part of the Indian Peninsula, and 
travels northward, with varying speed, 
usually reaching Bengal and Orissa dur¬ 
ing the lirst week in June. 


The rice is usu¬ 
ally all sown dur- 
i n g the first o f 
June. Sometimes 
it is sown broad¬ 
cast, and when it 
has come up and 
grown to be eight 
or ten inches or 
even more in 
height, t h e fields 
are plowed a sec¬ 
ond time. The 
more usual way, 
however, is to sow 
it very close in a 
small field, and 
when it is six or 
eight inches high 
(sometimes it may be even eighteen 
inches), it is transplanted in little 
bunches, which are pressed firmly into 
the mud of a plowed field. This is done 
because the rice needs to root a second 
time. 

All through the wet season it grows, 
usually in fields full of water, which is 
kept in by ridges, and when the rains 
lessen in September, the heads begin to 
fill out. Grass and weeds are apt to 



Second Plowing for Ricb. 
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Cutting Rtce. 


grow in abundance, and need the farm¬ 
ers' frequent attention. 

“ Peasant Life in Bengal ” also tells 
us that “ there are three kinds of paddy 
(rice), as viewed from the standpoint 
of the seasons in which it is sown and 
reaped; — 

M i. Asu, or aoose, sown the last of 


March or early in April, is cut in Au¬ 
gust or September. It is coarse, eaten 
only by the lower castes, and in limited 
amounts. It is grown on high land, and 
is not inundated. 

M 2. Avion, the winter crop, and most 
important. It is sown from the middle 
of May into June, and reaped in No- 



Carrying Rice From the Field. 
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vember or December. It furnishes all 
classes with food. There are many 
kinds of this variety, one hundred and 
sixty in Ceylon. 

“ 3. Borodhan, which is grown in 
swampy places. This is sown in Janu¬ 
ary or February, and cut in April or 
May/' 

When the fields are ready for the 
sickle, a long bamboo pole, the lighter 
end wound with twisted straw so it is 


reapers command three times the usual 
wage, and parched rice lunches, besides. 

A tuft of rice at a time is grasped 
by the reaper, and cut off about three 
or four inches from the ground, and 
laid down carefully, making long rows 
all the way across the field. When it 
has dried a little, it is, in some parts 
of the country, tied into bundles about 
as large as one can easily grasp with 
both hands. These are tied together into 



Thp ashing Ricf. 


of uniform weight throughout its length, 
is carefully dragged across the fields, so 
the rice is all bent down the same way; 
then men and women and young people 
go in with sickles, and cut it as rapidly 
as possible. On account of the neces¬ 
sity for quick reaping, when the fields 
are ready, the farmers are willing to pay 
exorbitant wages. 

Some seasons, in the lowlands called 
namal, where the crops are very heavy, 


larger bundles, and loaded in carts or 
on the backs of bullocks, and taken to 
the thrashing floor. In other parts of 
the country, the rice is gathered up 
loosely, and carried to the thrashing 
floor, in the center of which a stake is 
driven, and to it a string of cattle is tied 
and driven round and round, treading it 
until the grain is separated from the 
straw. Then the straw is gathered up 
and tied in large loose bundles. 
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For fear of thieves, cut rice is never 
left in the field overnight; each day’s 
cutting has to be safely housed before 
the farmer can call his day’s work done. 

As the thrashing floor is peculiarly 
oriental, a few words of description may 
not be out of place. A convenient spot 
is selected, leveled and pounded down, 
and rubbed with mud until smooth; 
then it is thoroughly smeared with a 
thick paste of white clay and water, 
until the surface is smooth and hard. 
When the thrashing is to be done by 
hand, an inclined board is fixed in the 
center of the thrashing floor, and on 
this the bundles of rice are beaten until 
the grain is all shaken off; then if it is 
to be sold at once, it is put into burlap 
bags. If, however, the rice is to be 
stored, it is poured into a little house 
built for the purpose on piles, to insure 
•safety from rats and mice. Or it may 


be stored in enormous baskets, six or 
seven feet high, and four or more across 
the top, made of unsplit cane; or into 
smaller receptacles made of straw roping. 

“ In some parts of the country, about 
the middle of the yard arid near the cow¬ 
house is the granary of paddy. It is 
cylindrical in shape, made entirely of 
ropes of twisted straw, with a circular 
thatch on the top. It contains a quan¬ 
tity of paddy sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the family from one harvest to 
another.’’ 

The straw is sold by the bundle. 
Sometimes, by paying in advance, when 
the farmers want the money for paying 
the reapers, etc., one may get as much 
as thirteen pons , 1,040 bundles, for a 
rupee (a silver coin worth about thirty- 
three cents), but the usual price is about 
eight pons, 640 bundles. Straw is used 
for thatching houses; and in the dry 
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Founding Rice, 


season, when grazing 
is scanty and farj 
away, it is fed to thej 
cattle. Sometimes the 
bundles are untied 
and shaken out before 
them; but the better 
way is to cut the 
straw up fine, mix it 
with rice water, oil 
cake water, and a lit¬ 
tle salt, and fill a tub 
for each creature. Na¬ 
tives who keep their 
cows tied up most of 
the time generally 
give them a tub of cut straw in the even¬ 
ing, to be eaten during the night. Besides 
this, they have boiled rice, and all the rice 
water the household cooking furnishes. 

Paddy, or unhusked rice, as it comes 
from the thrashing floor, is sold at from 
thirty-two to fifty-two quarts for a rupee. 
It is useful for feeding to domestic fowls, 
sometimes to horses, and when half 
pounded and boiled, it is fed to cattle. 
Thirty bushels per acre is a good yield, 
though forty is sometimes produced, and 
possibly more. 

The next process in the preparation 
of rice for consumption is the pounding, 
to separate the husk from the kernel. 
It is so brittle that it is customary to 
steam or parboil it, after which it is par¬ 
tially dried in the sun on palm-leaf mat¬ 
ting. and is then ready for the dhenki. 
as the native instrument for pounding 
is called. A dhenki consists of a long 
beam hung on a stout pivot between 
two upright posts firmly planted in the 
floor. One end is flattened, and to the 
other is attached at right angles a stick 
with an iron tip, which is directlv over 
a hole in the mud floor, which is kept 
filled with rice. 


Two women stand at the flattened end, 
and as they step upon it, the other end 
is raised, and falls into the hole with 
some force when they step down. An¬ 
other woman sitting on the floor near the 
hole, keeps the rice stirred with her hand. 

Some Brahmins and the widows of 
certain castes are prohibited from eating 
anything cooked by another caste, so 
they may not eat the ordinary rice, but 
what is called atob } which has been 
pounded without the preliminary steam¬ 
ing or boiling. Atob is also offered to 
the gods. 

The retailing of rice is one of the 
very few occupations open to the Hindu 
widow. She can make a meager living 
by buying it in the husk as it comes from 
the thrashing floor, pounding it in the 
dhenki. separating the grain from the 
bran, and carrying it sometimes several 
miles to sell in town or marketplace. 
The bran is in great demand for feeding 
to cattle. Rice, as the widows retail it, 
sells at from eight to fifteen quarts for a 
rupee, according to the time of the year, 
and the grade of rice — its firmness, 

whiteness, ami dryness. 









CUMBERED WITH MUCH SERVING. 


BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


“ In those good days of simplicity and sun¬ 
shine, a passion for cleanliness was the leading 
principle in domestic economy, and the universal 
test of an able housewife. The front door was 
never opened, except on marriages, funerals, New 
Year’s days, or some such great occasion. It 
was ornamented with a gorgeous brass knocker, 
curiously wrought, sometimes in the device of a 
dog, and sometimes of a lion’s head, and was 
daily burnished with such religious zeal that it 
was ofttimes worn out by the very precautions 
taken for its preservation. The whole house was 
constantly in a state of inundation under the dis¬ 
cipline of mops and brooms and scrubbing 
brushes. . . 

“ The grand parlor was the sanctus sanc¬ 
torum where the passion for cleaning was in- 

HO that has read the above face¬ 
tious description of the doings of 
our foremothers in the primitive days 
of New Amsterdam, but has made the 
mental observation voiced by a young 
woman in our hearing, recently, “ How 
absurd to waste so much time and 
strength cleaning and scouring apart¬ 
ments and furnishings so rarely put to 
use;” and yet are there not hundreds of 
housekeepers in our own day who devote 
much time and energy to the doing of 
things quite as unnecessary? Not that 
we would in any wise underrate cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and good living, but there 
are essentials and nonessentials, and the 
wise woman is she who, giving thought 
to her profession, so plans and arranges 
her work as not to cumber herself with 
any but the needful cares. This she does 
not accomplish by shirking her duty, by 
leaving undone or half doing that which 
ministers to the comfort and health of 
her household, but by simplifying the 
processes of housekeeping through nice 
adjustment of means to ends, and by dis¬ 
criminating between that which is requi¬ 
site for the well-being of her family and 
that which caters only to appearances, 
and encourages a love of luxury. 


dulged without control. Into this sacred apart¬ 
ment no one was permitted to enter, excepting 
the mistress and her confidential maid, who vis¬ 
ited it once a week for the purpose of giving it 
a thorough cleaning and putting things to rights, 
always taking the precaution of leaving their 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly in their 
stocking feet. After scrubbing the floor, sprin¬ 
kling it with fine white sand, which was curiously 
stroked into angles and curves and rhomboids 
with a broom,— after washing the windows, rub¬ 
bing and polishing the furniture, and putting a 
new bunch of evergreens in the fireplace,— the 
window shutters were again closed to keep out the 
flies, and the room carefully locked up until the 
revolution of time brought round the weekly 
cleaning day.”— Washington Irving. 

Dust and dirt invite disease; to keep 
out these foes to health is essential, but 
the task is made needlessly heavy in many 
homes by the complexity of their furnish¬ 
ing and adornment. The numerous use¬ 
less pieces, the gilded chairs in which no 
one must sit, the dozens of ornamental 
pillows upon which no head may be laid, 
the shelves full of bric-a-brac, the multi¬ 
plicity of tidies and doilies and photo¬ 
graphs, which give such a bazaar effect 
to some rooms, are most excellent dust 
catchers, and must either remain un¬ 
dusted, or occupy hours of time in the 
process. The plea is that these things 
make a room “ look so cozy,” and add 
so much to its artistic effect. Possibly 
they do, in some instances; nevertheless, 
there is a beauty in simplicity combined 
with harmony of color and utility which 
makes practicable a cheery, pleasing, 
homelike apartment with far less de¬ 
mand upon the time and strength of the 
housekeeper. 

It is essential that the cellar, refrig¬ 
erator, sink, and every dark corner and 
closet about the premises should be kept 
sweet and clean, that disease may be 
avoided; but the woman who stands for 
hours ironing ruffles on the children's 
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everyday dresses and petticoats is mak¬ 
ing a needless sacrifice of energy, since 
ruffles are in no wise requisite to the 
health of the children, and they are likely 
to be even more happy dressed in simpler 
frocks. The same is true of the house¬ 
keeper who, with only one pair of hands 
to do the work, insists upon washing the 
windows for no other reason than that 
the neighbors are washing theirs, or loads 
her table with plated ware, necessitating 
daily scouring and burnishing, when 
china would serve every purpose equally 
as well. 

To spend hours in making desserts 
and other complex dishes which merely 
cater to the taste, may likewise be classed 
among the nonessentials. While the 
preparation of food should be looked 
upon as of so much importance as to de¬ 
mand the most careful consideration and 
thought as to its suitability, wholesome- 
ness, nutritive qualities, and digestibility, 
it should, by no means, be made to usurp 
the larger share of one’s time, when 
simpler foods and less labor would afford 
the partakers equal nourishment and 
strength. 

The prevalent custom of loading the 
table with a great number of viands, 
upon occasions when guests are to be 
entertained in our homes, is one to be 
deplored, since it is neither conducive to 
good health nor necessary to good cheer; 
but, on the contrary, is so laborious and 
expensive a practice that many are de¬ 
barred from social intercourse because 
they cannot afford to entertain after the 
fashion of their neighbors. Upon this 
subject a well-known writer has aptly 
said: “ When the barbarous practice of 
stuffing one’s guests shall have been abol¬ 
ished, a social gathering will not then 
imply, as it does now, hard labor, expen¬ 
sive outlay, and dyspepsia. Perhaps when 
that time arrives, we shall be sufficiently 
civilized to demand pleasures of a higher 


sort. True, the entertainments will then, 
in one sense, be more costly, as culture 
is harder to come by than cake. The 
profusion of viands now heaped upon 
the table, betrays poverty of the worst 
sort. Having nothing better to offer, we 
offer victuals; and this we do with some¬ 
thing of that complacent, satisfied air 
with which some more northern tribes 
present their tidbits of whale and wal¬ 
rus.” 

Aim to simplify housekeeping in all 
its departments; study to save steps by 
the most convenient arrangement of the 
tools and materials in relation to the 
work in hand; by sitting down in quiet, 
and thinking out the best ways of doing 
things, before beginning. Make a pro¬ 
gram of the duties of the day, and live 
up to it as nearly as possible in a busi¬ 
ness-like way. Study to keep clean, 
rather than to make clean. Let health 
be the ruling principle to which all 
else subserves. Housekeeping is a pro¬ 
fession worthy the best energies of any 
woman, but it is pitiful indeed to see 
one wholly engrossed in performing the 
mere mechanical operations involved, 
with no thought beyond the immediate 
visible results of her work. Whether 
one knows it or not, whether one cares 
or not, the fact remains the same, that in 
the greatest measure is the life and health 
of the entire household dependent upon 
the faithfulness and intelligence with 
which the processes that go forward day 
by day in the household laboratory are 
carried out. 

These are days of progress, and no 
housekeeper can afford to be ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of sani¬ 
tary science and individual hygiene. 
Simpler ways of life will provide more 
leisure for study; larger knowledge of 
science and hygiene will make simplicity 
more easy and desirable; while health 
will join hands with simple living. 



WELL-BALANCED MENUS. 

BY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 


A WELL-BALANCED menu is one 
which contains the food elements 
in their proper proportions. Much stud) 
lias been given to the arrangement of 
proper bills of fare for the sick, in hos¬ 
pitals and out; but there is no place 
where the need is more apparent than 
in the home; the menu is more simple, 
and it is intended that all members of 
the family will make a meal from the 
few articles supplied. Should this food 
combination fail to possess the elements 
necessary to maintain an ordinary per¬ 
son, it would in time result in the lower¬ 
ing of the vital power, and thus prepare 
the system for the inroads of disease. 

Authorities differ somewhat, but ap¬ 
proximately an ordinary person requires 
per day about sixteen ounces of car¬ 
bonaceous food, two and one-half ounces 
of nitrogenous food, and one and one- 
half ounces of fat, these being water-free 
foods. In making out 
menus, a table giving 
the food values of vari¬ 
ous foods should be 
studied, and a propor¬ 
tion of about six or 
seven parts of carbon¬ 
aceous foods to one part 
o f nitrogenous foods 
should be used. 


One meal would not amount to so 
much, but continually partaking of food 
that is not particularly nourishing or that 
furnishes only one food element, is not 
only nmvise, but dangerous. 

The time of year makes material dif¬ 
ference in the menu, also the financial cir¬ 
cumstances. People are obliged to live 
within their means, but it is fortunate 
that some of the most nourishing foods 
are the cheapest. 

For some it might be advantageous to 
make out the menus for a whole week. 
Then, again, there are those whose quick 
ingenuity would not require so much 
forethought, as each day's needs could 
be quite as readily supplied without the 
menus. The best way to do is for each 
person to study her own situation and the 
likes and dislikes of those with whom she 
is dealing. In a short time, order can be 
obtained, and some system established. 

The cold weather is a 
good time to use foods 
that require long cook¬ 
ing, such as the dried 
fruits, peas, beans, and 
lentils, and some of the 
vegetables, but with the 
returning warm weath¬ 
er, easily prepared foods 
are sought. 





3reaffast TITcnus 

No. 1 

1. Oranges and Bananas 

2. Browned Rice Nut Cream 

3. Plain Omelet 

4. Zwieback Cereal Coffee 

S. Puff Cakes 

No. 2 

1. Baked Apples 

2. Grains of Gold Maple Syrup 

3. Potato Puffs Poached Eggs on Toast 

4. Caramel-Cereal Bread and Butter 

No. 3 

1. Stewed Dates 

2. Toasted Wheat Hakes Tomatoes Escalloped 

3. Bean Patties Sliced Lemon 

4. Cereal Graham Puffs 


Dinner ITtenus 



No. 1 

1. Cream Corn Soup Protose Cakes 

2. Baked Potatoes Brown Gravy 

3. Asparagus Succotash 

4. Bread and Butter Cereals 

5. Cream Rice Pudding 

No. 2 

1. Tomato Soup 

2. Mashed Potatoes Kidney Beans 

3. Fruit Sandwiches 

4. Peach Froth Spongedrops Fruit Nectar 

5. Nuts 

No. 3 

1. Vegetable Bouillon 

2. Escalloped Potato Nut Roast 

3. Macaroni Baked with Granola 

4. Celery Sliced Tomatoes 

5. Fruit Fudding (Individual) 





RECIPES. 


Tomato Soup. — Put one quart can of 
tomatoes through the colander. Season 
with salt to taste, add two tablespoon fuls 
of sugar, a little butter or nut butter, 
and when hot, thicken with one heaping 
tablespoonful of flour. Serve hot. 

Cream Rice Pudding. — Wash one- 
fourth cupful of rice, and add to it one 
pint of rich milk that has been scalded. 
Also add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
a pinch of salt, and a little flavoring of 
some kind — vanilla, if desired. Cook 
in a double baker in a moderate oven 
for one and one-half hours. Serve hot 
or cold. 

Peach Froth Spongedrops. —Mash one 
cupful of canned peaches, and press 
through a sieve. Beat the whites of 
two eggs until moderately stiff, add one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, and con¬ 
tinue beating until very stiff. Add next 
four tablespoon fuls of sugar, and then 
fold in carefully the peaches. Serve, 
when ice cold, over sponge cake that has 
been baked in small cakes by dropping 
them into gem irons and baking them. 

Fruit Sandwiches .— Between slices of 
bread that have been cut about one fourth 
of an inch thick, and spread with butter 
or nut butter, spread a filling made by 
chopping very fine equal parts of steamed 
figs and nuts, moistening them with hot 
water and lemon juice, to form a paste. 
Dates, raisins, prunes, or currants may 
be used in place of the figs. 

Escallopcd Potatoes. — Peel and slice 
the potatoes thin, then arrange in layers 
in an oiled baking dish, first a layer of 
potatoes, then a slight dusting of flour, 
and potatoes again, until the dish is as 
full as desired. Over this pour sufficient 
salted cream to cover, and bake until the 
potatoes are tender. Add more cream if 
necessary. 


Macaroni Baked with Granola .— 
Break into pieces about an inch in length 
sufficient macaroni to fill a large cup, and 
cook until tender. When done, drain, 
and put a layer of macaroni in the bot¬ 
tom of an earthen pudding-dish, and 
sprinkle over it a scant teaspoonful of 
granola. Add a second and third layer, 
and sprinkle each with granola; then 
turn over the whole a custard sauce, pre¬ 
pared by mixing together a pint of milk, 
the well-beaten yolks of two eggs, or one 
whole egg, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt. Care should be taken to arrange 
the macaroni in layers loosely, so that 
the sauce will readily permeate the whole. 
Bake a few minutes only, until the cus¬ 
tard has well set, and serve. 

Asparagus zvith Cream Sauce. — Thor¬ 
oughly wash, tie in small bunches, and 
put into boiling water; boil till perfectly 
tender. Drain thoroughly, untie the 
bunches, place the stalks, all the same 
way upon a hot plate, with a dressing 
prepared as follows: Let a pint of sweet 
cream (about six hours old is best) 
come to the boiling point, and stir into 
it salt to taste and a level tablespoon ful 
of flour rubbed smooth with a little cold 
cream. Boil till the flour is perfectly 
cooked, and then pass through a fine 
wire strainer. 

Asparagus zvith Egg Sauce. — Prepare 
and cook asparagus as directed above. 
When tender, drain thoroughly, and 
serve on a hot dish or on slices of nicely 
browned toast, with an egg sauce pre¬ 
pared in the following manner: Heat 
a half cup of rich milk to boiling, add 
salt, and turn into it very slowly the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg, stirring con¬ 
stantly at the same time. Let the whole 
just thicken, and remove from the fire 
at once. 
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THE SUN AS A DISINFECTANT. 


The following article by Surgeon- 
General G. M. Sternberg, U. S. A., which 
recently appeared in the Youth's Coni - 
panion, is so instructive and timely that 
We give it almost verbatim: — 

" Although inan from the earliest 
times has recognized that the radiations 
of the sun — light and heat — are es¬ 
sential for the continuance of life upon 
our planet, only within the last twenty 
years has it been demonstrated that sun¬ 
light is fatal to some of the lower forms 
of living things, including certain dis¬ 
ease germs which are the cause of some 
of the most fatal infectious diseases that 
afflict the human race. In fact, the 
greatest disinfectant in nature is light, 
or, to be more exact, the radiations of 
the sun, including heat rays, light rays, 
and the invisible rays at the violet end 
of the solar spectrum. 

“ An infectious disease is one which 
may be contracted by the introduction 
into the living body of living disease 
germs which may be contained in dif¬ 
ferent kinds of infectious material. Thus 
the disease germ (bacillus) which pro¬ 
duces diphtheria is contained in the 
* exudate/ or * false membrane/ de¬ 
posited in the throat or nasal passages 
of those suffering from this disease; and 
the material coughed up by a patient 
with diphtheria is infectious material. In 
cases of pulmonary consumption, the 
germ (also a bacillus) is contained in 
material coughed up from the lungs — 
sputa. 

“what is a disinfectant? 
u In cholera and in typhoid fever the 
discharges from the bowels contain the 
germ, and are consequently infectious 
material. In smallpox and scarlet fever 
the germ is present in material detached 
from the general surface of the body. 


“ Now the object of disinfection is to 
prevent the extension of infectious dis¬ 
eases by destroying the specific infectious 
agents — germs — which give rise to 
them; and this is accomplished by the 
use of disinfectants. Having, as I hope, 
made this clear, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that the term ‘ disinfectant 1 is 
popularly used in a much broader sense. 

“ Any chemical agent which destroys 
01 masks bad odors is commonly spoken 
of as a disinfectant, and there are a large 
number of so-called 1 disinfectants* in 
the market which are simply deodorants, 
and which are entirely untrustworthy for 
the destruction of infectious material — 
that is, of material containing living dis¬ 
ease germs. 

“ These disease germs belong to the 
class of low vegetable organisms — mi¬ 
croscopic plants — known as bacteria, 
which, as a rule, thrive better in the dark¬ 
ness than when exposed to daylight; and 
some of them are quickly destroyed by ex¬ 
posure to direct sunlight. In experiments 
made by me in 1893 it was demonstrated 
that the cholera bacillus is infallibly killed 
by exposure to direct sunlight for an hour 
or two; and the distinguished German 
bacteriologist, Dr. Robert Koch, has 
shown that the bacillus of consumption 
— tubercle bacillus — is destroyed by 
similar exposure in a time varying from 
a few minutes to several hours — de¬ 
pending upon the thickness of the layer 
of material in which it is imbedded. 

“As a result of this, it is evident that 
the material coughed up by patients with 
consumption, and containing tubercle ba¬ 
cilli in vast numbers, is far less dan¬ 
gerous to the community in regions 
where the patient can live out of doors, 
and where the sun shines nearly every 
day in the year, as is the case in portions 
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of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, than in sections of the coun¬ 
try where climatic conditions are unfa¬ 
vorable to an outdoor life, and where 
the skies are clouded a considerable part 
of the time. 

“ THE DRIED-UP GERMS. 

“ I may be permitted, also, to call at¬ 
tention to the favorable influence of an 
outdoor life in an elevated and dry re¬ 
gion, where the sun is rarely obscured 
by clouds, upon patients suffering from 
pulmonary consumption, especially in its 
early stages. 

“ Some disease germs, which are not 
killed outright by exposure to the sun’s 
rays, are greatly restrained in their de¬ 
velopment. This is true of the bacillus 
of typhoid fever. Although it has been 
shown by carefully conducted experi¬ 
ments that certain disease germs are 
promptly destroyed by the luminous ra¬ 
diations from the sun, and especially by 
those at the violet end of the solar spec¬ 
trum, it is also true that the heat rays 
play an important part in the destruction 
of harmful bacteria. 

“ This is partly due to the fact that 
certain disease germs are quickly de¬ 
stroyed by being deprived of all moisture 
— by desiccation. Thus the germs of 
cholera and of pneumonia quickly perish 
when completely dried. 

“ Other germs, however, as those of 
typhoid fever, of diphtheria, and of con¬ 
sumption, may retain their vitality in a 
dried condition for several months. But 
the germs of all these diseases are de¬ 
stroyed by a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture. In experiments which I made sev¬ 
eral years ago, I ascertained that the 
germs of pneumonia and of cholera were 
killed bv exposure for a few minutes to 
a temperature of one hundred and 
twenty-six degrees Fahrenheit. 

** A still lower temperature is effective 


if the time of exposure is prolonged. It 
is, therefore, evident that prolonged ex¬ 
posure to the direct rays of the sun would 
destroy these ‘germs, independently of 
the disinfecting power or germicidal ac¬ 
tion of the luminous rays, or the fatal 
results of desiccation. 

14 Other disease germs require a higher 
temperature for their destruction. The 
typhoid bacillus and the bacillus of diph¬ 
theria are killed by exposure to a tem¬ 
perature of one hundred and forty de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit for ten minutes. In 
general, it may be stated that this tem¬ 
perature is fatal to all the most impor¬ 
tant disease germs, with the exception 
of the tubercle bacillus, which requires a 
somewhat higher temperature. 

“ The facts stated furnish a scientific 
basis tor practical disinfection, and it is 
evident that when sunshine is available, 
no chemical agents are essential for the 
destruction of disease germs. Any ar¬ 
ticle of food or drink which has been 
heated for a few minutes to something 
near the boiling point of water is abso¬ 
lutely safe as far as any danger from 
disease germs is concerned; and any ar¬ 
ticle of clothing which has been put 
through the ordinal*}'' operations of the 
laundry is as safe as if it had been 
placed for an hour in an expensive steam 
disinfector or immersed in a strong dis¬ 
infecting solution. 

“ It will be seen that scientific inves¬ 
tigations fully justify the practice of good 
housewives, who at frequent intervals ex¬ 
pose their blankets and articles of woolen 
clothing which cannot he placed in boil¬ 
ing water without injury, to a prolonged 
sun bath; who scald out milk pans and 
kitchen utensils, and place them in the 
sun to dry; and who open up their sleep¬ 
ing apartments for the admission of sun¬ 
light and fresh air. The fresh air 
displaces the air which has been con- 
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fined in the room, and sweeps out into 
the sunlight many disease germs which 
may be suspended in it. 

“ HOW INFECTIOUS DISEASES MAY TRAVEL. 

“ No doubt it is largely due to the 
disinfecting power of the sun’s rays that 
infectious diseases are rarely, if ever, 
conveyed any considerable distance 
through the air. A case of smallpox or 
of diphtheria or of typhoid fever across 
the street does not place the occupants 
of neighboring houses in any special dan¬ 
ger, as far as the transmission of these 
infectious diseases through the air is con¬ 
cerned. But there are other ways in 
which disease germs may be carried, and 
bv which they are usually conveyed from 
the sick room to other, and often to dis¬ 
tant, localities. 

M They may be carried in clothing sent 
out of the house for laundry, or they 
may be attached to the clothing of those 
who have visited the sick room, or may 
adhere to the hair of pet animals, or to 


the feet of that domestic pest, the house 
fly, which is now believed to be respon¬ 
sible for the occurrence of many cases 
of infectious disease, the origin of which 
could not be traced. 

“ One very common and widely dis¬ 
tributed infectious disease is carried 
through the air for considerable dis¬ 
tances, but in this case the germ does 
not travel independently, and is not ex¬ 
posed to the dangers of being killed by 
sunlight and desiccation. It is carried 
in the body of an ‘ intermediate host,' 
the mosquito. The disease is malarial 
fever, which has been proved to be due 
to a blood parasite that is introduced 
into the human body by means of the 
punctures made by infected mosquitoes. 

“ The best disinfectant is that supplied 
by nature — the light and heat which 
travel ninety millions of miles from the 
great central star of our planetary sys¬ 
tem, to irradiate the earth, and make it 
fruitful and habitable for man.” 


BE HAPPY. 


Be happy to-day. No matter about 
yesterday nor to-morrow; be happy to¬ 
day. 

Are you poor? Unhappiness will not 
make you rich. 

Are you ignorant? Unhappiness will 
not make you wise. 

Are you sick? Repining will not give 
you health. 

Did you do wrong yesterday? Re¬ 
gretting will not correct the act nor 
atone for it. 

Are you unable to see your way clearly 
to meet the demands (fancied or real) 
of to-morrow? Fear and worry solve 
no problems. Understanding and effort 
can alone do that, and no type of 
unhappiness ever gives understanding 


or strength to work or think effect¬ 
ively. 

Are you afraid to be happy, lest you 
cease to strive, and so idly drift? De¬ 
pression, worry, and fear weaken and 
destroy. Their apparent energy is a 
spendthrift energy borrowed from to¬ 
morrow, and the debt must always be 
paid. 

Are you in pain? Be thankful, and 
make the pain your friend by learning 
its lessons. I do not mean, to be thank¬ 
ful that you are in pain, but that you 
can learn its meaning, and then obedience 
will stop the pain. We suffer only when 
we disobey. Pain, then, comes that we 
may learn the lesson, and escape the pain. 

Fretting over yesterday wastes our 
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strength and blinds the eyes for to-day's 
duties, and in both ways making it 
harder to do to-day's work. 

Yesterday's errors cannot be undone. 

Do to-day the very best you can. 

Neither crying over yesterday nor 
making faces at to-morrow will enable 
us to do better than our best. 

We can do better only by knowing 
better. 

We cannot learn to know better simply 
by repining or anticipating. 

We learn to know better by thinking. 

Extract the lesson out of yesterday, 
borrow sunshine from to-morrow, but do 
to-day's work to-day. 

To-morrow has no bottled good la¬ 
beled for you, awaiting a demand check. 

Labor, cash, payment, character: these 
only are received in exchange for joy, 
love, or health. 

Heredity is capital stock, which, if not 
utilized and added to, but drawn on 
only, must sooner or later give out. 

Commence to-day to do to-day's work 
— commence where you are, with to¬ 
day's ability and to-day’s light. Don’t 
stop to pity those below, nor to growl 
at those above, but climb, climb, climb. 
Do your level best in the light of the 
unity of all things, all persons, all ef¬ 
forts, in the light of the distinction of 
each, but the separation of none, and 
you have done your best for both those 
below and those above you. Work to¬ 
day, remembering that as you gave, so 
shall it be given to you again. 

Fight appeals to fight, sorrow to sor¬ 
row, tears to tears, love to love, happi¬ 
ness to happiness. 

We may reap to-day of to-day’s sow¬ 
ing, but it is sown in our characters, 
and will accompany us into to-morrow. 
The sown seed never dies, never fails 
of a crop, and we never fail to reap 
somewhere, sometime, the fruit of the 


seeds sown. It is sown in the character, 
and will be with us in every coming to¬ 
morrow as our working capacity. To 
escape, we must sow again of another 
kind of seed, and again reap. 

Tears in the eyes of to-day mean dis¬ 
aster in the heart of to-morrow, for a 
task poorly seen will be poorly done. 

Look upon to-day as a portion of 
eternity. 

Well, but what about money? Money 
that builds good, pure, lovable character 
is desirable, and will bear fruit in every 
to-morrow that shall become a to-day, 
but it is not worth the price of love, 
unselfishness, generosity, breadth of 
mind, stability of character. Money is 
like words. Words are not ideas, but 
simply the signs of ideas. Money is not 
value, but represents value, and that 
value is the power, the mind, the char¬ 
acter capable of desiring, getting, and 
utilizing these. So love the power to 
get money, not money; love the power 
to spend it wisely, not to hoard it; love 
it for what it will do, not for itself. 
Own your money, but do not let it own 
you. Use it to-day if necessary. Money 
hoarded instead of being wisely spent is 
a burden on the back of to-morrow. An 
idle dollar is an evil dollar, for it becomes 
the mother of greed, miserly greed. 

It is quite clear that if I make myself 
happy to-dav, and then keep up being 
happy on each succeeding day, I will 
always be happy. Some stop here, and 
interpret this as a license to do anything 
they please. This, however, can have 
but one termination — disaster. How 
then? Be happy to-day, but happy do¬ 
ing, thinking, and saying what past expe¬ 
rience seems to warrant us in believing 
will result favorably. 

Guide conduct by intelligence, and 
then know that that is our best. Noth¬ 
ing but our best can make us happy. 
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We are parts of one great organism, 
and must direct our lives in harmony 
with the rest of the social body to which 
we belong. Yet all this will be done some 
day without friction. None of us can do it 
now, but it should be our ideal, and then 
we will ever approach it nearer and 
nearer, as the days pass by. 

So I say once more, Be happy to-day, 
and do not fret over yesterday, nor cry 


about to-morrow. But never forget that 
this does not absolve us from the need 
of keeping in mind all the lessons of 
every yesterday — keep them in mind, 
not to repine over, but to use. So, I 
would say, Act wisely, contentedly to¬ 
day, but learn the lesson of yesterday, 
and keep the weather eye on to-morrow, 
but always be happy. It will pay.— 
S. F. Meacham , M. D. } in Suggestion. 


MOVING IN. 


Examine the cellar carefully for in¬ 
dications of dampness or of water ac¬ 
cumulation. Reject a place with a wet 
cellar, without any further investigation. 
Look at the heating arrangements, and 
if, in your opinion, they are adequate, see 
that the apparatus is in order and not 
affected with rust. There should be am¬ 
ple provision for ventilating the cellar 
without impairing its security. The cel¬ 
lar door should be cleaned by washing, 
and if the walls have not been newly 
whitewashed, they should receive a fresh 
coat, and, after the floor is dry, a mix¬ 
ture of chloride of lime, one pound, and 
clean, dry sand, ten pounds, should be 
strewn along the entire edge of the floor 
where it joins the side walls. 

On the first floor of the house, and 
above, all doors and windows should be 
opened, and the whole house thoroughly 
aired as many hours as possible during 
the daytime. The further examination 
should include the plumbing, the wood¬ 
work, especially that in the bath room; 
laundry and clothes closets; the win¬ 
dows, and all the walls, if papered. 

As soon as possible all fixtures, such 
as wash bowls, water-closet bowls, wash 
tubs, and sinks, should be cleaned with 
hot water and a solution of chloride of 


lime, made in quantities of this propor¬ 
tion: chloride of lime, three ounces; 
water, two pints. This preparation 
should not be permitted to come in con¬ 
tact with anything that its bleaching 
qualities will damage, such as clothing. 
If waste pipes do not permit fluids to 
run off freely, the owner or agent should 
be required to have them cleared by a 
plumber, who should also repair any 
cracks or breaks which may be discov¬ 
ered. In washing the floors and wood¬ 
work, it is important that the floors and 
the top edges of the door and window 
casings be gone over with a weak solu 
tion of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate, the well-known deadly poi¬ 
son, which has long been used in house¬ 
hold practice as a “bug poison ”). The 
formula suggested for a standard solu¬ 
tion is: bichloride of mercury, four 
ounces; water, one gallon. Two fluid 
ounces of this, added to a gallon of 
water, can be used in cleaning, without 
danger from absorption through the skin 
of the hands, or even if accidentally 
drank. It is the best disinfectant and 
germicide that we have. Great care 
should be exercised regarding its use in 
the concentrated form, called the “ stand¬ 
ard solution.” and to avoid the possibility 
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of its identity being mistaken, it is best 
to color it. The following mixture is 
given as a “ standard solution,” with a 
blue color: bichloride of mercury, four 
ounces; sulphate of copper, one pound; 
water, one gallon. The sulphate of cop¬ 
per adds to its value as a disinfectant, 
and imparts the warning color. A prepa¬ 
ration of bichloride of mercury should 
not be kept in nor used from a metal 
utensil, nor should any considerable 
quantity be disposed of through lead 
pipes, as it will injure them. 


If walls are papered, it should be re¬ 
membered that in that condition the 
walls afford an ideal lodgment for dis¬ 
ease germs. For that reason, it is ad¬ 
visable to demand a renewal of the 
paper, the old paper being removed, if 
it has not already been done since the 
previous occupant left. Gothes closets 
should be very thoroughly treated with 
the diluted bichloride solution, and ex¬ 
tra attention be given to the disinfection 
of woodwork in the sleeping rooms.— 
Lout Straub f in Good Housekeeping . 


THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Aside from our vari¬ 
able climate and the ex- 
citement of a 
^ ■ young civiliza- 
jjgjjk t i o 11 affecting 
WSjM men and worn- 
r en alike, aside 

• § from improper 

dress, diet, and 
general habits of life, there are many 
social customs and restrictions in this 
country which are detrimental to the 
health of American women. 

Girls suffer the disadvantages, from 
ignorance of parents and teachers, that 
bovs do, in addition to numberless de¬ 
privations inflicted on them alone. There 
are rules of conduct that hold them in a 
condition of neutrality, destroying, in 
time, all self-reliance, and making them 
afraid alike of a thunderstorm and a 
mouse. When courage in woman proves 
useful to the public weal, we hail it with 
approval; but, to mold our daughters 
into the popular idea of what is “ lady 
like,’* we educate all bravery out of them. 
Sitting on a piazza one day, watching 
a girl and boy at play, their father re¬ 
marked : "I am trying the experiment 
of educating my son and daughter alike. 


to see if it is possible to make them 
equally self-reliant.'’ Turning, he saw 
them climbing a tree, and cried out, “ My 
daughter, do not go any higher.” " Why 
not?” said she. “ Bob goes to the top; 
1 have two legs as well as he,” and on 
she went. 1 promptly called his atten¬ 
tion to the effect of such remarks, and 
added, “ Fortunately, your daughter’s 
confidence in herself is stronger than her 
reverence for your authority, and she 
takes her rights,” The schoolgirls in 
our cities seldom have playgrounds or 
gymnasiums; their exercise consists in 
filing, two by two, down some fashion¬ 
able street, duly instructed to neither 
talk nor laugh loud, and to move as if 
to the music of the dead march. A 
girl’s impulses seem to be ever in con¬ 
flict with custom, and if she chances to 
have some perception of first principles, 
and debates any of these primal rights, 
she is silenced with the reply that such 
are the customs of society, and she must 
submit or be ostracized. 

At an early age we present our pale 
girl with a needle. When we consider 
attitude and confinement necessary to 
sewing, can we wonder that she grows 
paler? Let us base our social customs 
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on the truth that for many years our 
children are mere animals. Do not sad¬ 
dle and bridle your colt too young, or 
you will ruin your horse. Then, too, 
our girls make their debut in society too 
early, often at the age of sixteen entering 
upon a round of social gaveties. When 
we think what this young life must sus¬ 
tain, the delicacy of American women 
should cause no surprise: 1, the girl 
must rally under a great physical 
change; 2, she must stand well in 
school; 3, she must assume some care of 
her own wardrobe; 4, she must obey the 
behests of society. Compare ibis with 
the school days of boys,— study and 
play, nothing more. Even in the labor* 
ing classes, where some work devolves 
on bovs, it is always of a healthful na¬ 
ture: chopping wood, making gardens, 
or running of errands. So unequal are 
the requisitions made on the sexes out¬ 
side the schoolroom, that one of two con¬ 
clusions is inevitable,— either boys are 
shamefully lazy, or girls are cruelly 
ovenvorked. From fourteen to twenty- 
five is the allotted age for study. You 
can swallow whole and digest a Greek 
verb at fifteen, hut even after the most 
complete mastication, it gives you a 
mental dyspepsia at forty. Hence the 
importance of concentrating into the 
years of impressible memory all of intel- 
' lectual development that is compatible 
with the highest physical health. I plead 
for the heroic in study and play, and 
for the freedom of youth as long as pos¬ 
sible. It is not a stoic’s life I demand; 
a canter on horseback is more desirable 
for pale cheeks and cloudy brains than 
an anxious hour over a cookstove. To 
the declaimers against ill health, our 


American girls w r ould do well to say, 
“ We will take care of the higher edu¬ 
cation. if you will let the cookstove and 
needle take care of themselves.” 

So far I have spoken of the life of 
ordinary women,— of the majority. The 
struggle others have made to secure edu¬ 
cation and position, and the humiliations 
they have endured, have been sufficiently 
trying to undermine the health of the 
strongest. No one is wholly insensible, 
however regardless of the customs of 
the world about them, however self-cen¬ 
tered, however exalted by enthusiasm. 
To endure ridicule stings the spirit and 
reacts upon the body; to meet opposition 
wounds the pride and impairs the health; 
to sutler abuse and scandal wearies the 
heart and bows the head; to surmount 
obstacles exhausts the reserve energies 
of mind and body. A woman of am¬ 
bition feels herself alone, and by sheer 
pride is pricked on to endeavor beyond 
her strength. If, in her struggles, her 
health breaks, she is called, by those who 
forget the hindrances they placed in her 
way, “ a victim of higher education.” 
Not a woman who has found an occu¬ 
pation outside of domestic life has es¬ 
caped injustice, however small, done her 
simply because of her sex. 

But you object, and justly, too, that 
there is a large class of women who were 
healthy in childhood, and have suffered 
from neither household drudgery nor 
injustice in the outside world, and yet 
who are confirmed invalids. This may 
be explained by the remark of Madame 
de Sevigne, that the ill health of women 
is due to the fact that they are too con¬ 
stantly in contact with chairs.— Elisa¬ 
beth Cady Stanton , in North American 
Review. 
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Fresh Air for Lung Difficulties. 

The heart, brain, and lungs are often 
called vital organs, because upon them, 
as upon a tripod, rests the lamp of life. 
Life is quickly extinguished if any one 
of these vital organs ceases to act. Vir¬ 
gil called the atmospheric air, the vital 
air, because it is the channel through 
which the essential principle of life is 
conveyed to the blood; and again, the 
blood is called the river of life, because 
no part of the body can be long sus¬ 
tained without a proper circulation of 
the blood. To breathe well is to live 
well. How to breathe well and utilize 
the vital air is therefore the one impor¬ 
tant thing in lung difficulties. To know 
the nature and office of the lungs and 
their relation to the vital air. and to the 
circulation of the blood, is to know the 
chief remedy for all lung complaints. 
It is as unnecessary to name every symp¬ 
tom or varying condition of the lungs 
or body, as it is to measure and name 
the waves of the sea; all we need to 
know is the primal cause of the trouble 
and how to remove it. Pneumonia is 
only another name for what is called 
lung fever, or inflammation of the 
lungs. Inflammation signifies “ inflame/' 
or “ on fire," and conveys almost as 
much meaning to the common mind as 
to the learned medical expert. The lat¬ 
ter knows inflammation chiefly by its 
five symptoms of heat, pain, redness, 
swelling, and disturbance of function; 
and none of these, nor all together, are a 
sufficient guide to the proper remedy. 
The ordinary medical expert assumes that 
the real cause of tuberculosis is a micro¬ 
scopic organism, named by the profes¬ 
sion, “ tubercle bacillus.” Having made 
his diagnosis, he wages a deadly warfare, 
ostensibly against the insignificant mi¬ 
crobe, but really against the vitality of 
the patient. Now it is clear to the in¬ 


telligent physiologist, who is not blinded 
by the pseudoscience of bacteriology, that 
what the patient really needs is more 
atmospheric air to air the blood in the 
lungs, and this can be easily and readily 
obtained by his own voluntary effort. 
Asthma, colds, coughs, croup, and all 
lung difficulties are easily cured and ef¬ 
fectually prevented by natural methods, 
without the use of any drugs. To re¬ 
move the cause is to cure the complaint. 
Why depend longer upon drugs and dan¬ 
gerous methods which from time im¬ 
memorial have failed to perform what 
was promised? There is a sure cure in 
the atmospheric air which surrounds us 
every moment — the vital air. The 
venous blood of the entire body comes 
to the lungs in a great wave, at every 
pulsation of the heart. It comes for air, 
or oxygen. If it does not get it, it re¬ 
mains or lingers in the lungs until the 
lungs are clogged or choked up. To get 
air enough into the lungs to change the 
venous to arterial blood is the key to 
the whole situation.— George Dutton, 
B. A ., M. D. f Chicago, in Suggestion. 


Regular Exercise. 

Regular exercise is one of the best 
means of getting rid of superfluous 
flesh; but to do any good, it must be 
taken systematically every day, in the 
air, if possible; if impossible, then in 
the house, in the form of calisthenics. 
Do not begin suddenly to take tremen¬ 
dous walks, if you are not in the habit 
of walking, but do things gradually, be¬ 
ginning, say, with a couple of miles, or 
even less, a day, and taking longer dis¬ 
tances as you get accustomed to the ex¬ 
ercise. Perseverance in exercise pays, 
as it does in most other things.— Indian 
Medical Record. 
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Air and Water. 

Air and water are the two remedies 
apt to be overlooked by the profession 
in the search for cures, yet as all prog¬ 
ress is constantly bringing us back to, 
and accentuating the value of, first prin¬ 
ciples, we occasionally find cases on 
whom all medicines have lost effect, and 
who yet can be restored by the intelli¬ 
gent use of these two natural agencies. 

We have a case in mind at this writ¬ 
ing. The patient had been an invalid 
for years. She had been the round of 
doctors and “ pathies,” and had experi¬ 
mented with all the fads at home and 
abroad, with only temporary benefit. At 
length, she fell into the hands of a 
common-sense doctor in a little country 
town, where she was passing the summer. 

He regulated her diet, and established 
her habits on a sound hygienic basis. 
Then he taught her how to breathe 
(something which many people do not 
know) , and insisted that she drop every¬ 
thing, and devote a few minutes several 
times a day to proper breathing. Also, 
and most important of all, that she drink 
a glass of water every hour of the day 
while awake. 

She followed his directions to the let¬ 
ter, principally out of curiosity at first, 
and later, because she began to see the 
good effects of the treatment. Her color 
improved, her flesh became firm, and her 
bowels regular. In six months she was 
perfectly well. 

The tissues of this woman were full 
of impurities, which the increased sup¬ 
ply of oxygen and water either burned 
up or flushed out into the proper chan¬ 
nels of elimination. The circulation and 
excretory organs felt the stimulus of the 
additional fluid, and increased their 
work. When the autotoxemia was re¬ 
lieved. all the unpleasant symptoms sub¬ 
sided. 


The good effects which follow a so¬ 
journ at the various mineral springs, are 
due chiefly to the large amount of water 
drunk, and the moderate, but regular, 
amount of exercise involved in getting it. 

Consumption is a house-air disease; 
probably catarrh is also. In all chronic 
diseases, there is a condition of self poi¬ 
soning. Here the remedial value of air 
and water is not half appreciated. Give 
your patients a tablet, to be dissolved 
in a glass of water, or a small vial, from 
which a few drops may be added, to 
insure that they drink the full amount. 
Insist upon their getting outside, warmly 
wrapped in cold or inclement weather, 
and breathing deeply, slowly, regularly, 
at certain intervals during the day. 

At the end of a few weeks or months, 
you will be perfectly astounded at the 
alteration for the better effected in ap¬ 
parently desperate cases, without a drop 
of medicine. Try it.— The Medical 
Brief . 


Tlassage. 

An intelligent appreciation of the value 
of massage seems to be confined to a 
few physicians. A similar few make a 
fad of it, and by its promiscuous use, 
pervert its beneficial effects, and so tend 
to bring it into disrepute. Its true place 
as a therapeutic agent should be known 
to all, for there are cases in which it 
stands unrivaled as a source of relief. 

In cases where the blood and secre¬ 
tions are thick, the circulation sluggish, 
the nerve centers torpid, sensibility de¬ 
ficient, and the special senses blunted, 
massage is invaluable. Tissue metabo¬ 
lism and elimination are impaired in 
these cases, and the effect of massage 
is to stimulate the cell changes which 
we call nutrition, and to improve the 
lymphatic and venous circulations, lead¬ 
ing directly to improved excretions. 
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Massage stimulates the medulla, or 
nerve of organic life, and hence exer¬ 
cises a beneficial influence over all the 
vital functions. It is particularly help¬ 
ful in diseases of degeneration and de¬ 
vitalized conditions. In the bilious and 
lymphatic temperaments, especially where 
there is a tendency to obesity, massage 
will give you satisfactory results. Hys¬ 
terical patients are benefited by massage 
if the reflexes are sluggish. Wherever 
you find cutaneous anesthesia, a slow 
or deficient response of the reflexes, you 
will get good effects from massage. 

On the other hand, the nervous and 
sanguine temperaments, generally, are 
not benefited. Such patients are made 
worse by massage. They do not require 
stimulation of any kind. Massage ex¬ 
hausts them or intensifies the nervous 
condition. 

There are persons who complain of 
chronic discomfort; they never do any¬ 
thing much, vet are always tired. This 
fatigue is the result of a toxic condition 
of the blood. Massage rests such peo¬ 
ple. They experience a heavenly sense 
of peace and physical well-being after¬ 
ward. It enables them to secure refresh¬ 
ing sleep, and to eat with appetite. 

Get your indications for massage 
clearly, then keep your enthusiasm sub¬ 
ordinated to them, and you will make 
it contribute to your success.— The Med¬ 
ical Brief. 

-^ — 

Physical Exercises in the Treatment 

of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Parker Murphy, in the Albany Med¬ 
ical Annals, says physical exercises play 
an important role in the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. They are con¬ 
traindicated where there is temperature. 
One of the most important movements 
relates to the arm and the chest. He 
instructs patients to breathe deeply, even 


when they have fever. After the latter 
subsides, the patients are told to con¬ 
tinue the deep respiratory movements, 
and with each inspiration to raise the 
arms slowly to a horizontal position, and 
then over the head until the arms meet. 
As the arms are brought down, the pa¬ 
tient exhales. This brings into action 
the supplementary muscles of the chest 
and shoulders, imitating the effect of alti¬ 
tude upon the respiration, expanding the 
chest, and bringing into action unused 
portions of the lungs, thus securing bet¬ 
ter ventilation. The movements may be 
varied, but the underlying principle is 
the same. Whatever movements are or¬ 
dered, they must always be accompanied 
by a voluntary deepening of the inspira¬ 
tion. 

Such exercises are of quite as much 
importance in convalescence from pneu¬ 
monia and pleuritis as in cases of pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis. In all the inflam¬ 
matory maladies of the lungs, there is 
a tendency to stasis and passive conges¬ 
tion. To correct this there is nothing 
better than deep inspiration, 

Unsanitary Wall Paper. 

Unsanitary methods of hanging wall 
paper have been strongly and often con¬ 
demned by physicians and intelligent 
householders. The paper hangers them¬ 
selves have been paying considerable at¬ 
tention to the matter of late, and unsani¬ 
tary paper hanging, it is hoped, will 
soon be a thing of the past. The master 
paper hangers’ association, of Philadel¬ 
phia, is interested in a bill proposed for 
presentation to the Pennsylvania Legis¬ 
lature, making it unlawful to repaper a 
room until all the old paper has been 
scraped off. It was reported by the as¬ 
sociation recently that many instances 
had been found where four or five layers 
of paper remained on walls and ceilings. 
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There seemed to have been no attempt 
to remove the old paper. Often this has 
happened in houses which have been at 
times infected by contagious diseases. 

The simplest way to remove old paper 
is to give it a good soaking with hot 
water. Some papers, such as cartridge 
papers, however, cannot be removed in 
this way, as the water will not penetrate. 
Tn such cases, give the paper a liberal 
coat of hot flour paste mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of cream. The water in the 
paste will then penetrate the paper, and 
it may be peeled off without difficulty. 
Use a square-bladed putty knife, and use 
it vigorously. Paste can be made anti¬ 
septic or a breeding place for disease 
germs. That is a matter which must 
be intrusted to the conscience of the 
paper hanger. Most of them are intelli¬ 
gent enough to know where danger 
lurks. All the householder can do is 
to insist upon having only sanitary paste 
used. Especial care should be taken if 
the walls are inclined to dampness, as 
is frequently the case near the floor on a 
lower story, or at the ceiling of an upper 
story. The careful housewife cannot in¬ 
sist too strongly on having the papering 
done right. It is about as important a 
matter as plumbing.— lValter A . Dyer, 
in Good Housekeeping. 


The Fatal Bloom on the Fruit. 

Schnirer reports the results of an ex¬ 
amination showing the danger of eating 
fruit without first washing it. While at 
work one day in WeichselbaunTs labora¬ 
tory, he sent for some grapes to eat. 
The fruit had been kept for some time 
in a basket outside the laboratory, and 
was covered with dust, so that the water 
in which it was washed was black. On 
examining this, Schnirer reflected that, 
inasmuch as the neighboring street was 
traversed by consumptive patients go¬ 


ing to the clinic, the dust might contain 
tubercle bacilli, and to settle this, he 
injected into three guinea pigs io c.c, 
of the water in which the grapes had 
been washed. One animal died in two 
days, the two others died on the forty- 
eighth and fifty-eighth days, respectively, 
the latter presenting marked tuberculous 
lesions, especially at the place of injec¬ 
tion. The water in which the grapes 
had been washed was taken from the 
faucet, and the glass containing it had 
been sterilized; neither the boy who had 
brought the grapes nor the merchant 
who had sold them was consumptive. 
The cause of the infection was beyond 
doubt the dust on the grapes.— Medical 
Record. 

- - 

Cure for Obesity. 

A certain fat man in New York who 
wished to reduce his weight began by 
collecting pamphlets offered by firms 
that advertise cures for obesity. He was 
much struck by the fact that all agreed 
in one particular. While each firm ad¬ 
vised the regular taking of its particular 
cure, and several said, Others are use¬ 
less, or worse,” all insisted that a great 
deal of exercise and a peculiar diet must 
be taken with the medicine. 

About six months afterward, the 
pamphlet collector, now no longer a fat 
man, entered a New York drug store. 

u I'm eternally obliged to you,” he 
said to the proprietor. 

" How’s that, sir ?” 

“ Six months ago I weighed two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven pounds. Now I 
weigh only one hundred and eighty.” 

“ Would you kindly give me your 
name and address, sir?” said the fat- 
cure vender, in great delight. 

“ Certainly,” and he gave it. 

u If you’d allow us to refer to your 
case, we should be greatly obliged.” 
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41 Certainly. That’s what I came in 
for. I’ve written out a certificate/* 

He handed it to the delighted proprie¬ 
tor, repeated, “ I’m eternally obliged to 
you,” and departed. 

The druggist read the following: — 

“ I have much pleasure in recommend¬ 
ing Mr. -’s pamphlet on the cure 

of obesity. In consequence of reading 
it, I have reduced my weight in six 
months from two hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds to one hundred and eighty 
pounds, with great benefit to my general 
health. I rigidly followed the pamph¬ 
let’s advice to take regular exercise and 
eschew fatty, starchy, and sweet foods. 
This saved me a good deal of money, 
for I never took one particle of Mr. 
-*s medicine.”— Youth's Com¬ 
panion . 


A Beautiful Custom. 

A timely topic is treated in the fol¬ 
lowing, from an unidentified source: — 

M 4 Mothering Sunday * in the northern 
part of England and Scotland is marked 
by a filial custom, pure and tender in 
intention. 

4< The Sunday falling the nearest mid- 
Lent is set apart by young people (boys 
and girls alike), if out at service, to visit 
their parents, bearing with them some 
trifling gift of love and duty. The 
mother is particularly honored in their 
bestowals, hence the name given to the 
day. 

“ In English fiction and poetry, men¬ 
tion is so often made of the occasion. 

“ The favorite gift to the mother on 
these happy reunions was a 4 simnel * 
— a sweet cake generally supposed to 
belong only to the festivities of the es¬ 
pecial Sunday. The poet Herrick al¬ 
ludes to this cake and the beautiful 
custom in connection with it as existing 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 


tury, although dating from a period far 
more remote. How very sweet the senti¬ 
ment expressed in the little verse: — 

" I'll to thee a simnel bring 
'Gainst thou go a-mothering; 

So that when she blesses thee 
Half that blessing tho’lt giv me." 

“ It is a pleasant thought that the an¬ 
cient custom still maintains, especially 
in rural districts, of thus honoring 
father and mother on a certain date, by 
visit and gift. Other things are bestowed 
as love’s offering, but almost always ac¬ 
companied by the simnel. Mother hearts 
everywhere will understand what a sweet 
morsel it proves to the woman who has 
been compelled to let son or daughter 
go from her to make their own way in 
the world, into which she follows them 
ever with her love and her prayers. The 
very sight of the cake recalls the joyful 
day to come, in which she will hold them 
in her arms again, with thanksgiving and 
blessing, as she has in the past.” 

The idea of a “ Mothering Sunday ” 
is a very sweet one, and one that would 
well bear transplanting to our own 
country, or to all countries. 

The dear mother love is next to the 
great love divine, and, indeed, we think 
is a very part of it. The older we grow, 
the more we turn back to that love that 
was once ours, and so we long to impress 
on the hearts of the younger ones the 
beauty and the duty of remembering now 
the mother from whom, perhaps, they 
are separated, but whose heart yearns 
over her children, and longs for their love 
as much now as when they lay in her 
arms.— Grand Traverse Herald. 


On the very first morning of Bobby’s 
visit to his grandmother he said, very 
politely, but decidedly: 44 If you please, 
grandmother, I don’t want nutritious 
food. I want to eat what I’d rather!” 
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The Plethoric Picnic Pie. 

The joyous picnic season is here, but 
that it does not bring peace and happi¬ 
ness to all alike is clearly shown by a 
composition written on the subject by a 
girl in a New York high school: — 

“ May parties will soon be ripe, and the 
June walk season will follow hard upon. 
The difference between a May party and 
a June walk is a simple matter of chro¬ 
nology. Each has its queen of brief au¬ 
thority and its chaperon of absolute sway. 
Each has also its hamper, which is as 
deadly an enemy to the Manhattan pop¬ 
ulace as the frying pan to the Kansas 
farm hand. I took an inventory of one 
of these hampers last year, and as I was 
a member of the physiology class at the 
time, it startled me out of a session's 
growth. 

“ When the hamper was opened, the 
chaperon drew forth one bag of sand¬ 
wiches and one pie; one bottle of pickles, 
one pie; one sponge cake, one pie; one 
roast chicken, one pie; one bottle of 
lemon juice, one pie; one bag of assorted 
cookies, one pie; one dozen doughnuts, 
one pie; one package of biscuits, one 
pie. This was all except that there were 
a few extra pies at the bottom, for the 
purpose, I suppose, of forestalling 
famine. 

“ The chaperon wondered after lunch¬ 
eon why the girls and boys didn’t enter 
into their play with as much zest as they 
did when they first arrived at the park. I 
didn’t. I was studying natural history 
at the time, and only a few days before 
a lucid explanation had been given why 
the boa constrictor takes a month's nap 
after dining on far more digestible food 
than anything I saw in Central Park that 
day."— Youth's Companion. 

Why a Mother lien was Killed. 

The following paragraph from the 
Methodist Christian Advocate presents a 


stronger argument for vegetarianism 
than a whole volume of scientific facts 
could adduce: — 

“ A story is told in Michigan about 
one of the members of the Detroit Con¬ 
ference. which is too good to keep. He 
was spending a day in the country, and 
was invited to dine. They had chicken 
for dinner, of course, much to the grief 
of a little boy in the household, who 
had lost his favorite hen to provide for 
the feast. After dinner, prayer was pro¬ 
posed, and while the preacher was pray- 
ing, a poor little lonesome chicken came 
running under the house, crying for its 
absent mother. The little boy could re¬ 
strain himself no longer. He put his 
mouth down to the hole in the floor, and 
shouted: 1 Peepy, Peepv, I didn’t kill 
your mother. They killed her for that 
big preacher’s dinner.' The ‘ Amen ’ 
was said very suddenly." 


Turgenieff and Pheasant. 

The Popular Science Nezvs prints the 
following item concerning the great 
Russian writer: — 

“ Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, 
went out hunting golden pheasants with 
his father; one was seen; he fired and 
wounded it, then followed it into a 
thicket, where, with the instinct of the 
mother, she was trying to reach the nest 
where her young brood was huddled. 
She reached them, spread herself upon 
them, her head toppled over, and she 
died. He there and then vowed he would 
destroy no living creature, and he kept 
his vow.'' 

— ^ 

To be intending to live a new life, 
but never to find time to set about it, 
— this is as if a man should put off eat¬ 
ing and drinking and sleeping from one 
day to another until he is starved.— Til - 
lot son. 
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VEGETABLE PROTEIDS. 


Proteids are perhaps the most important 
of the three indispensable food elements, 
carbohydrates (starch and sugar), pro¬ 
teids, and fats. Several substances, differ 
ing somewhat, yet closely resembling one 
another, are included under the head of 
proteids. These are, chiefly, albumen, ca¬ 
sein, fibrin, and gelatin. These elements 
are found in the animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances. Animal albumen is represented 
in the purest state in the white of egg. It 
is also found in raw-meat juice, and to a 
small extent in milk. Casein is represented 
in the curd of milk, fibrin in the clotted 
blood; a closely allied substance is found 
in lean meat. Gelatin is found to some 
extent in meat, but more largely in the 
bones. Each of these elements is found in 
vegetable substances, some of which are 
richer in proteids than any animal sub¬ 
stances. Albumen is found in the juices 
of all the vegetables, and is especially 
abundant in the seeds. Nuts are very rich 
in vegetable albumen. Vegetable casein is 
found in legumes,— peas, beans, lentils, etc. 
It is also a large constituent of the proteids 
of nuts. Fibrin is found in small amount 
in many vegetable substances, especially in 
seeds. It is a prominent constituent in the 
gluten of wheat, which also contains vege¬ 
table gelatin, or glue. It is this element 
which gives to gluten its peculiar proper¬ 
ties, the gelatin serving to bind together 
a number of different vegetable proteids, 
including in addition fibrin and vegetable 
casein. 

Vegetable proteids differ from animal 
nroteids in several important particulars, 
especially the following: — 

i. While the chemical composition of 
vegetable proteids is essentially the same as 
that of animal proteids, there is this dif¬ 
ference, which is decidedly in favor of the 
vegetable proteids: All animals are ma¬ 
chines for using energy. Destruction of 
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tissue is constantly taking place in the tis¬ 
sue of every living animal. This breaking 
down, or destruction of tissue, invariably 
results in the formation of poisons. The 
most deadly poisons are constantly present 
in small quantities in the tissues of every 
animal. It is only through the incessant 
activity of the kidneys, skin, and other 
excretory organs that these poisons are 
removed, and the life of the animal pre¬ 
served. All flesh foods are more or less 
impregnated with these poisons. Uric acid 
is a representative of one of the most im¬ 
portant groups of these poisons. It is for 
this reason that the free use of meat gives 
rise to rheumatism, Bright’s disease, neu 
rastlienia, gout, and other maladies which 
grow out of the uric acid diathesis. Vege¬ 
table proteids are entirely free from this 
objection. They are absolutely pure, and 
void of any noxious influence whatever; 
besides, they are not liable to contamina¬ 
tion by the diseased products to which 
flesh foods are continually liable. 

2. The digestibility of proteids is in¬ 
creased by cooking, while animal proteids 
are rendered less digestible by cooking. To 
be strictly physiological, one should eat his 
vegetable proteids cooked, and his animal 
proteids raw; but the use of raw meat 
would be for the great majority absolutely 
insupportable. Only savages find it agree¬ 
able to take their food in this way. The 
art of cookery is thus an aid to the nutri¬ 
tion when the body is fed upon vegetable 
substance, but is a hindrance when animal 
substances are made the source of nutrient 
material. 

3. Another important advantage in the 
use of vegetable proteids is the fact that 
they are much more abundant, and hence 
more readily accessible, so they are not 
only more digestible, but more economical. 
The cost of a pound of vegetable proteids 
in the form of wheat, for example, disre- 
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yarding the other elements associated with 
it, is from five to seven cents; while a 
pound of animal proteid in the form of 
tenderloin steak, purchased in Boston, is 
from $1 to $1.25, or from fifteen to twenty 
times as great as that of the wheat. The 
proteids are reckoned as dry substances in 
both cases. The cost of vegetable proteids 
in the form of corn is about one third less. 
Beans, peas, and lentils are exceedingly 
rich in proteids, a pound of some varieties 
of beans containing as much proteid as 
one and one-half pounds of beefsteak, in 
addition to starch and other food elements, 
of which it contains nearly twice as much 
as of proteids. The price of beans fluctu¬ 
ates considerably, but with beans worth 
two cents a pound, the cost of a pound 
of bean proteids would be six to eight 
cents, or a little more than that of wheat. 
The cost of vegetable albumen in the form 
of nuts varies with the variety of nuts 
with which the comparison is made. Al¬ 
monds contain about one fourth their 
weight of proteids. When worth twenty 
cents a pound, the cost of a pound of dried 
proteids in the ripened almond would be 
about eighty cents, a little less than two 
thirds the cost of the same amount in the 
form of beefsteak selling at twenty-five 
cents per ppund. The cost of proteids 
derived from peanuts, however, may be 
considerably less,— about one fifth as 
much, or about six cents per pound. The 
proteids derived from nuts are much more 
expensive than the same nutriment de¬ 
rived from cereals, as the cost of produc¬ 
tion of the latter is so much less. As 
compared with meat, however, the cost is 


very small. The cost of proteids derived 
from chicken and other fowls, and espe¬ 
cially from birds, is still greater than when 
beef or mutton is the source of supply, 
because of the higher price and the lower 
nutritive value. The cost of these foods 
is less than that of beefsteak, but the pro¬ 
portion of water is so much greater that 
the actual cost of the nutrient material 
which they furnish is practically the same. 
The proteids furnished by milk cost about 
one half as much as animal proteids ob¬ 
tained from beefsteak. 

These facts must arrest the attention of 
all intelligent people who are interested in 
the study of food economics. There is no 
subject worthy of more careful study and 
investigation than this. It is no longer a 
question whether animal life can be well 
supported by vegetable proteids. There 
are in this country not less than ten to 
fifteen thousand persons who have for 
years wholly discarded the use of flesh 
foods. In Russia there is a community 
whose members have for generations ab¬ 
stained from the use of flesh foods. This 
interesting people have recently had an 
agent in this country looking for a loca¬ 
tion, as they are planning to emigrate to 
the land of the free. 

Recently, a Dutch physician, Rutger, and 
his wife, subsisted for ten weeks exclusively 
on vegetable food. The conclusion he drew 
was that human life and energy may be 
perfectly well sustained by the products of 
the vegetable kingdom. Peas, beans, and 
lentils were chiefly relied upon as the 
source of proteids. Nuts might have been 
added with advantage. 


APPENDICITIS DUE TO MEAT EATING. 


A recent telegram from Paris announces 
the fact that the celebrated surgeon, Dr. 
Lucas Chatnponiere, has ascertained that 
one of the principal causes of appendicitis 
is the free use of flesh foods. Dr. Cham- 
poniere was appointed by the Parisian 
Academy of Medicine to investigate the 
cause of appendicitis, and embodies the 


above statement in his report to the Acad¬ 
emy. This report will doubtless be no 
small shock to a considerable number of 
persons who are laboring under the erro¬ 
neous belief that flesh of animals affords 
the most digestible, strengthening, and 
wholesome form of nutriment. 

The old idea that the appendicitis is due 
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to foreign bodies lodging in the little 
pocket attached to the lower end of the 
cecum, has long been known to be quite 
untenable. The appendix keeps its door 
tightly closed until it becomes inflamed and 
enfeebled by disease, then its valve-like 
orifice becomes relaxed, and foreign sub¬ 
stances drop in. The cause of this inflam¬ 
mation and relaxation is, in the great ma¬ 
jority r»f cases, unquestionably catarrh or 
chronic nflammation of the mucous mem¬ 
brane. The disease does not begin in the 
appendix, but in the intestine, finding its 
way into the appendix later. 

Catarrhal disease of the stomach and in¬ 
testines is due to germs which become colo¬ 
nized upon the mucous membrane, and 
multiply prodigiously when stimulated by 
favorable nutriment, finding their way into 
the millions of little glandular pockets scat¬ 
tered over the intestine, thus establishing 
a chronic malady, which assumes the va¬ 
rious forms of chronic gastritis, enteritis, 
infectious jaundice, colitis, and appendi¬ 
citis. Laboratory experiments have shown 
that the most favorable material for the 
cultivation of these germs is meat and meat 
juices. They will not grow in fruit juice, 
and they develop very feebly and slowly 
in solutions of cereals; but their develop¬ 
ment is extremely rapid, and they acquire 
the highest degree of virulence or deadly 
activity in beef tea, beef extracts, bouillon, 
and animal broths of all sorts. If flesh 
food is eaten freely, there is always pres¬ 
ent in the alimentary canal, not only ex¬ 
tracts of beef, on which these catarrh- 
producing germs thrive luxuriously, but 
fragments of half-digested flesh undergoing 
putrefactive changes. The poisons pro¬ 
duced by the germs to which these proc¬ 
esses of decay are due, damage the mucous 
membrane, lowering the vitality of the pa¬ 
tient, and thus preparing the way for the 
action of the pathogenic or diseased con¬ 
dition of microbes, which gives rise to in¬ 
testinal catarrh and the other forms of 
inflammation. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that so dis¬ 
tinguished an authority as Dr. Louis Cham- 
poniere, whose fame as a surgeon is world 


wide, has personally Investigated this mat¬ 
ter, and learning the truth, has announced 
it to the world over the authority of his 
great name, as it may be hoped, that com¬ 
ing from such a source, this startling state¬ 
ment may receive the attention which it 
deserves, and may prove another important 
link in the long chain of irrefutable scien¬ 
tific facts and arguments which clearly 
point to the immense damage to the human 
race resulting from the habitual use of 
flesh foods. Thousands of intelligent men 
and women in this country are already 
convinced of the evils of habitual flesh¬ 
eating, and are rapidly curtailing their 
butcher's bills, and this new evidence 
against animal flesh as a food will un¬ 
questionably lead many to banish flesh of 
all kinds from their tables at once and 
forever. 

- + - i— 

The Influence of Acids upon the Secre= 

tion of Gastric Juice. 

Hayem and Winter, several years ago, 
showed, by numerous experiments upon 
dogs and men, that gastric digestion was 
most active during the first two hours, the 
amount of acid diminishing after that time, 
and disappearing at the end of four or 
five hours. Sokolow (Gazette clinique de 
Botkin) has recently repeated these ex¬ 
periments upon a dog whose stomach had 
been prepared after the method of Pawlow, 
which provides two compartments, one to 
contain food, and the other in which food 
does not enter, and which is made the 
subject of observation. The author's ex¬ 
periments confirm the observation of 
Hayem and Winter as regards the secretion 
and absorption of hydrochloric acid, em¬ 
ploying an experimental meal consisting of 
a hundred grams of raw meat and one 
hundred grams of water. Sokolow found 
that the addition of hydrochloric acid hin¬ 
dered the secretion of gastric juice. Lactic 
and butyric acids encouraged the secretions. 


“Who does not in some sort live to 
others, does not live much to himself.” 
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Tuberculosis in Cattle and Swine in 
Germany. 

Consular Report No. 1250, by Hon. 
Frank H. Mason, U. S. Consul-General to 
Berlin, gives some interesting statistics re¬ 
specting the increase of tuberculosis among 
cattle and swine in Germany. From this 
report it appears that of three and a half 
million cattle slaughtered in the years 1898, 
1899, and 1900, nearly 540,000 (more than 
one seventh), were found to be infected with 
tuberculosis. The number of infected cat¬ 
tle increased from 14.4 per cent in 1898, 
to 15 per cent in 1900. Of eleven million 
hogs slaughtered in the same time, 250,00a 
were found to be infected. There was also 
found to be an increase in the proportion 
of infected hogs. The situation is not quite 
so bad in this country, but this dreadful 
infection is steadily spreading among the 
domestic animals. 

The Deadly Oyster Germ. 

Zardo has shown that the oyster nearly 
always contains a bacillus, which he has 
named the bacillus of Mytilus. This germ 
apparently produces no harmful effect if 
the stomach and intestines are in a normal 
state, but if the gastric juice is not normal, 
in others words, if it is lacking in germi¬ 
cide properties, and especially if the intes¬ 
tine is not in a perfect condition, gastro¬ 
enteritis and general infection occur, 
which may result in death. In experiments 
upon guinea pigs, it was shown that the 
injection of this germ beneath the skin or 
into the peritoneal cavity gave rise to gen¬ 
eral infection, the germ being found every¬ 
where in the body, even in the blood. The 
poison produced by this germ, when intro¬ 
duced into the body of a guinea pig in 
any way whatever, gave rise to interstitial 
hemorrhage, fatty degeneration of the 
liver, and necrosis. 

From these facts, it is plainly evident 
that the oyster is a very unsafe article of 
diet, especially when eaten raw or imper¬ 
fectly cooked. Even thoroughly cooked 
oysters may give rise to serious symptoms 
if there happens to be present a consid¬ 
erable number of poisonous substances pre¬ 


viously formed by the germ, for while 
cooking destroys the germ, it does not de¬ 
stroy the poison produced by it. 

The Influence of Cold Water and Cold 

Air on Heat Elimination. 

J. Lefevre has recently shown by ex¬ 
periments that the rate of heat elimination 
is increased when the naked body is ex¬ 
posed to the action of a current of cold air. 
The rate is not only increased, but is ac¬ 
celerated; that is, it increases more than 
proportionately to the reduction of tem¬ 
perature. The same observer some time 
ago made the same determination in refer¬ 
ence to the influence of the application of 
cold water. 

Poison in the Saliva of Smokers. 

Schneider recently published in the 
American Journal of Physiology a report 
of a series of experiments in which he 
made a careful investigation of the amount 
of sulpho-cyanide of potassium in the sa¬ 
liva. He found this poison present in 224 
out of 225 persons examined. A remark¬ 
able fact which he noted, and to which he 
called especial attention, was that while the 
sulpho-cyanide is ordinarily present in the 
saliva in only .003 per cent, the quantity 
in the saliva of smokers was more than 
four times as great, .013 per cent. This 
fact indicates that the system of smokers 
is saturated with poisons, at least one of 
which is eliminated through the saliva. 


Relation Between Physical and Mental 

Work. 

Beyer shows (Journal of the Boston So¬ 
ciety of the Medical Sciences ), as the re¬ 
sult of an examination of a large number 
of children, that a definite relation exists 
between the capacity for mental work and 
the height, weight, and circumference of 
the thorax; that is, superiority in the three 
points mentioned is usually accompanied by 
superior capabilitv for mental work. It is 
thus clearly established that physical train¬ 
ing is valuable as a means of increasing the 
mental capacity. 
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Food Elements in Nut Foods.— A. B. B., 

Washington: “ t. What is the exact amount of the 
several classes of food elements in one pound can of 
Sanitarium protose and beans? 2. Also of nuttena 
and protose ? 3. Is not nuttena equal in strength 

and nutritive value to nuttose ? 4. How long should 

rice be cooked ? 5. Are the Sanitarium beans 

ready for use as put up ? ’* 

Ans .— I. The composition of protose is: Albtt 
minous elements, 21.30: free fat* 10.23; starch, 2.85. 
The composition of beans is: Albuminous elements, 
26.9; starch, 48.X; free fat, 3.0. No analysis has 
been made of beans and protose mixed together. 
We may calculate, however, that the protose found 
in baked beans is of the usual composition, while 
the beans contain three parts of water to one of 
dry beaus; hence the nutritive value of the beans 
would be just one fourth that of dry beaus. 

2. No analysis has been made of this composi¬ 
tion. 

3. No, It contains a considerable amount of 
starch and less concentrated food. 

4. It should be baked in the oven in the dry stale 
until slightly browned, and then cooked for an hour 
or two, in a steamer, after soaking until well soft¬ 
ened, The length of time required in the cooking 
depends to some degree on the quantity. 

5. Yes. 

Lisle Thread — Deimel Linen-Mesh Under¬ 
wear — Length of Time Food Stays in Stom¬ 
ach. A. T. S., Pennsylvania: •* 1 . Is lisle thread 
cotton or linen ? If it is linen, why is it not good 
underwear ? 2. Why is not Balbrigan and such 

cotton underwear as good as canton flannel? 3. Do 
you approve of Deimel linen-mesh underwear? 
4. Is there any other linen mesh just as good and 
lower in price ? 5. Docs the food most easily 

digested leave the stomach as soon as it is digested, 
or does all food remain in the stomach until all is 
digested ? 6. Does the stomach rid itself of water 

by absorption or by muscular action ? 

Ins .— 1. Cotton. It is good underwear. 

2. These fabrics are good. 

3. Yes. 

4. Very likely there is, though we do not happen 
to know the name of the goods or the manufacturer, 

5. The fluid portion of the food, that is, that 
part which is thoroughly digested, probably escapes 
from the stomach in larger or smaller quantities 
during the whole digestive process, but the larger 
portion leaves the stomach at the end of three or 
four hours after digestion begins. 

b. By muscular action. The stomach is not an 
absorbing organ. Very little fluid is absorbed by 
the stomach itself. 

Catarrh of the Stomach — Liver— Plants 
in Sleeping Rooms. —T. A. B.. Iowa: kl 1 . What 
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are the symptoms of catarrh of the stomach ? - 

Is there any test to determine if one has catarrh of 
the stomach ? 3. Will an unhealthy liver cause 

cough and expectoration ? If so, what would be 
the color of the mucus ? 4. In bronchial trouble, 

does one cough and expectorate, especially after 
exercising or reading aloud, and also on waking 
in the morning? 5. Would n bronchial cough 
keep one awake nights? 6. While flowers and 
plants are healthful, (Joes not the moisture in the 
flower pots make them undesirable in a sleeping 
room ? 

Ans. — 1. Pain and tenderness in the region of 
the stomach. Frequent attacks of nausea and 
vomiting. Inability to digest flesh foods. 

2. In taking a test meal, large quantities of mucus 
are removed, and hypopepsia is generally found. 
When violent vomiting occurs, there is a large 
amount of mucus. 

3. Coughing and expectoration are occasioned by 
the same cause which disturbs the liver. The color 
is not significant. 

4. Yes. 

5- Yes, frequently. 

6. No, or at least unless the number of plants is 
very large. 

Substitute for Meat —Nut Foods — Malt 
Extract — Fruit. — A subscriber asks: “1. What 
is the best substitute for meat that can be prepared 
at home both with and without a nut-butter mill ? 
2. Can protose or something similar be prepared at 
home ? 3. What nuts are best ? 4. How prepared ? 

5. Do almonds require blanching ? 6. What nuts 

are good without blanching? 7. Is fine nut meal 
or nut butter belter ? 8. Are preparations of malt 

extract with nuts and grains good ? 9. Mow best 

prepared ? to. In what other way may malt extract 
be used ? II. What fruits are best ? ” 

Ans. —1. Nuts themselves are the best substitutes 
for meat. Almond butter is perhaps the next best 
substitute. The next best is perhaps a mixture of 
peanuts and beans, boiled eight to ten hours. The 
peanuts alone may be used, being first jjar- 
boiled, and then cooked a long time. 

2. Not with any appliances found in the ordinary 
home. Protose is so highly nutritive that any one 
who can afford to eat meat can afford to eat protose. 
Those who use it regularly may buy it by the case, 
and thus diminish the price; just as meat can be 
bought cheaper when purchased in consicferable 
quantity, or canned meats when bought by the 
dozen or the case. 

3, Almonds, filberts, pecans, fresh walnuts* chest¬ 
nuts. If well chewed, they are all digestible when 
eaten raw. It is best to remove the skins, and 
crush them by passing through a mill of some sort. 
A mill that divides into small hits without crushing 
Into a paste is, however, worse than mine, .is tin* 
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smnll panicles cannot he easily chewed, and are 
likely to be swallowed without thorough mastica¬ 
tion. The nuts must be reduced to a fine paste to 
be easily digested. 

5. Yes, 

6 . Pecans are perhaps the best, as they have very 
thin skins. 

7. Nut meal is wholesome if cooked into a puree; 
otherwise nut butter is better. 

8 . Yes, if the malt extract is pure. Doubtless 
much of the cheaper commercial malt is adulterated 
with glucose. YVc have never found any that did 
not contain germs, and when diluted, ferment very 
quickly. Malt honey consists of thoroughly sterile 
malt sugar and is of an agreeable flavor, while the 
so-called malt extracts have a flavor which to most 
people is disagreeable. 

y. The malt honey may be mixed with nut dishes 
and with grains in any proportion desired. 

10, Malt honey may be used in any way in which 
sugar is used, and should be substituted for ordinary 
sugars. Malt extract cannot be used because of its 
unpleasant flavor. 

it. All stewed fruits are wholesome. Raw ripe 
fruits, such as peaches, strawberries, etc., are best. 


Paralysis Agitans.— J. P., Pennsylvania, 
sixty-eight years old, has paralysis agitans, cannot 
sleep, and can walk but little. Please advise treat¬ 
ment. 

Ins .— Take a neutral bath at night. This is a 
full bath for twenty or thirty minutes at a tempera¬ 
ture of 02' to 96°. This bath may be taken twice 
a day. The bath may be extended for an hour or 
two without injury, and in many cases with decided 
benefit. Cold mitten friction, cold towel rub, and 
massage are beneficial. The diet should be strictly 
aseptic in character; that is, cheese, meats of all 
kinds, and unwholesome foods should be strictly 
discarded. 


Perspiring Feet — Pain in Limbs —Diet — 
Complexion. — L. K. D. t Pennsylvania: u i. 
What causes excessive perspiration of the feet ? 2. 

An aching from ankle to kidney, the limb being at 
other times stiff and sore? 3. Advise treatment. 
4. Please prescribe diet for one whose bowels act 
irregularly^ 5. Why should one in poor health 
have red cneeks ? 

Ins .— 1. This condition, known as liyperhidrosis, 
is generally due to sympathetic nervous disturbances. 
It is commonly the result of indigestion, sedentary 
life, lack of sleep, weak abdominal muscles allow¬ 
ing prolapse of the abdominal viscera. All of these 
causes may be acting in combination. Some relief 
may be obtained by alternately bathing the feet in 
hot and cold water for a minute each, alternating 


eight or ten times, night anti morning. After 
ward dry the feet well. Wear linen or cotton 
stockings next to the feet. Do not clothe the feet 
too warmly. In some cases linen stockings or thin 
cotton stockings and felt shoes are found serviceable. 

2. Possibly prolapsed kidney or prolapsed bowels. 

3. See answer to L. W. C., Michigan. 

4. Granose biscuit, granut, mailed nuts, prunes, 
steamed figs, nut preparations of all sorts. 

5. Ill health does not always involve anemia or 
poverty of the blood. Flushing of the face is often 
due to irregular distribution of the blood through 
disturbance of the sympathetic nervous system. 


Granut and Nuttola. — A. T. S., Pennsylvania, 
asks (1) the di Sere nee, if any, between granut and 
nuttola; (2) which is the better food ? 

Ans .— I. Granut is a predigested cereal. It has a 
solubility of fifty per cent or more. Nuttola is 
equally soluble, but contains a considerable portion 
of nuts. 

2. Nuttola is a richer food and more fattening. 
The two foods are equally good, but adapted to 
different purposes. 


Mealtime — Hercules Club — White Bread. 

— J. M. Ilolt.W. Va.: “1. Are 5: 30 and 12 o’clock- 
proper hours for meals when one begins work at 7 
A. m. and quits at 6 P. M. with but one hour — 12 to 
1 — for rest ? 2. Can one live hygienically by this 

routine ? 3. Do you recommend the Hercules 

Club ? 4. Is white-flour bread wholesome for one 

in good health ? 

Ans .— 1. One may eat at these hours if his busi¬ 
ness requires it, but 8 A. M. and 3 r. M. are belter 
hours. 

2. Yes, if he retires early at niglu, and secures 
plenty of sleep. A little fruit may be eaten at 
night if one feels the need of it, but do not eat 
simply for the sake of pleasure. 

3. If it is a health club, yes. We know nothing 
about it. 

4. Fine-flour bread is food,— wholesome food; 
but graham bread is better. Granose is best. 


Diet During Menses. — L. E McE., Iowa, 
asks (1) if there should be any change in diet 
or mode of life during menses; (2) if the use of 
acid fruits at this time has any effect. 

Ans .— 1 Eat lightly, and avoid nitrogenous 
foods. 

2. Unless there is chronic gastric catarrh or some 
disturbance following the use of fruits. Make the 
combination as simple as possible. 
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A Farmer’s Diet. — E. E. B., Michigan, asks 
for a perfect diet for the fanner. 

Ans .— Fruits, grains, and nuts, taken to the 
amount of one and a half to one and three-fourths 
pounds daily. The proportion should be about one 
part of fat, two parts of proteids, and ten parts of 
starch. 


Deafness. —Wm. R., Kansas, asks (i) will 
constipation aggravate deafness ? (2) What will 

relieve ? 

A*is .— 1. No, except on general principles. 

2. Consult an aurist. 


To Reduce Fat. — F. H. H.. West Virginia: 
“I. What food manufactured by the Sanitarium 
Food Company will keep one in a minimum of 
flesh ? 2, Which of the Sanitas foods ? 

.bis ,— 1. The gluten preparations. 

2. Malted Gluten. 


Bromidrosis, — F. E. F., Illinois: “Is general 
bromidrosis, not associated with excessive perspira¬ 
tion, curable ? 

Ans .— 1. Yes, probably by means of a strict fruit- 
aild-grain diet, with fruit only at intervals; daily 
warm bath followed by cold bath; out-of-door life; 
electric light baths and sun baths. 


Pain in Back Painful Heart Beats — Diz¬ 
ziness— Cramping of Limbs.— L. W. C., 

Michigan: “I. What causes an almost constant 
aching just below the small of the back on the left 
side? 2. Extreme weakness after stool ? 3. Every 
heart beat at limes seems to be a throb of pain. 4. 
Dizziness, and staggering always to the left ? 5. 

Could stomach trouble be the cause ? 6. Why 

should feet and limbs cramp at night ? 7. Why 

should the feet be sore and painful when one is 
doing work, and not after a long walk ? ” 

Ans .— 1. The cause is probably enteroptosis, or a 
prolapsed condition of the bowels. Possibly it is a 
movable kidney. 

2. Same cause. 

3. The cause may be the same, or it may be due 
to indigestion. 

4. Sympathetic nervous disturbance, very likely 
connected with the causes above mentioned. 

5. Yes. 

6. Yes. May also be due to sympathetic disturb¬ 
ances arising from displaced abdominal viscera. 

7. Probably the cause is that in working the 
viscera are forced downward by straining, as in 
lifting, thus increasing the sympathetic disturbance 
which influences the nerves of the limb. The remedy 
for this condition is tu be found in supporting the 
abdomen by a proper abdominal supporter, and 
strengthening the muscles by electricity and special 
exercises. 


Boils—Itching in the Ear.— F. A. W., 

Minnesota: ** 1. What plaster will bring boils to a 
head ? 2. Do you recommend plantain or burdock 

leaves to be worn at night for this purpose ? 3. 

What will relieve constant itching in the ear ? ” 

Ans .— I. Nothing better than a fomentation fol¬ 
lowed by a cotton poultice, consisting of moist 
cotton kept warm by a hot bag. 

2. Anything to keep the parts warm and moist 
is beneficial. 

3. Wash the parts carefully with castile soap. 
Afterward apply a little zinc ointment. If there 
is a discharge, dry boracic acid in fine powder 
should be applied. 


Hair. — A subscriber in North Carolina asks(i) 
the best treatment for the scalp and hair: (2) the 
best tonic for both; (3) if anything but electricity 
will remove superfluous hair. 

Ans. —1, The scalp should be thoroughly treated 
with an antiseptic lotion, together with bathing in 
cold water and friction twice daily. The following 
lotion will be found useful: Alcohol, three ounces; 
resorcin, one ounce; castor oil, ten drops. 

2, Simple dietary and general health culture, 
shampooing the scalp with cold water. 

3. There arc various depilatory processes which 
will cut the hair off close to the skin, but electricity 
is the best method of destroying the roots. 


Granut and Grape Nuts.— F I*. S., Wash 
ington, “ wishes toknow( i)if granut and grapenuts 
are identical; (2) if grape nuts is what it is recom¬ 
mended to be.” 

Ans .— 1. No. 

2. The application of practical common sense to 
this question will easily suggest the correct answer. 


Strawberries Drinking Water— “ how 
to Live on a Dime a Day.'*— A Montana sub¬ 
scriber asks: “ I. Can one who suffers from in¬ 
digestion eat too many strawberries? 2. Good 
Health at one time advises the use of cold drink¬ 
ing water, and again warm. Which is better ? 
3. Where may “ How to Live on a Dime a Day " 
be obtained ? M 

Ans .— 1. Yes. One can eat too much of any¬ 
thing, especially one who has indigestion. 

2. Persons who have hyperpepsia. that is, those 
who have excessive formation of hydrochloric acid, 
indicated by acidity occurring very soon after eat¬ 
ing or constantly present, may take with advantage 
half a glass of hot water half an hour before eating. 
Persons who have gastric catarrh may drink two or 
three glasses of hot water an hour and a half before 
eating, with advantage. Persons who have hypo- 
pepsia, often indicated by pale, flabby tongue, flat¬ 
ulence, coated tongue, biliousness, frequent bilious 
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attacks, constipation, should drink cold water, one 
third of a gla$s three quarters of an hour before 
eating. Water at ordinary temperature may be 
taken three or four hours after eating. It is not wise 
to drink liquids of any sort in other than small 
quantity with a meal or immediately afterward. 

3. Address Good Health Pub. Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Underwear — Corns. — W. G. L., Illinois: “ 1. 
What is the best material for underwear for one 
who perspires freely and is exposed to chilly drafts? 
2. How may corns be removed? ” 

Ans. —Porous linen next to the skin, with a suit 
of light flannel over the linen. 

2. By a chiropodist. 


Catarrh of the Stomach, and Eczema.— 

R. B. C., Ohio: “ t. What climate is best in case of 
catarrh of the stomach, and eczema? 2. Is that of 
South Dakota favorable? 3. What home treat 
ment would you recommend for these troubles? ” 

A ns. — 1. Any climate in which there is an 
abundance of sunshine and other conditions favor¬ 
able to an out-of-door life. 

2. The climate of South Dakota is exceptionally 
excellent for building up vigorous general health, 
which is the thing most needful. 

3. Simple dietary of dextrinized grains, such as 
zwieback, granose, granola, malted nuts, granut, 
mall honey, sweet and subacid fruits, fresh and 
stewed, avoiding the use of cane sugar; very sim¬ 
ple preparations of fruits, grains, and nuts. Avoid 
mustard, pepper, and all condiments. Avoid the 
use of mushes, coarse grains, very acid fruits, and 
especially meats of all kinds. Cheese and butter 
should be avoided, and in some cases, milk and 
cream must be discarded also. Rich gravies, tea 
and coffee, and all foods difficult of digestion must 
be discarded. 


Quaker Bath Cabinet. — G. G. B., Missouri, 
asks if we recommend the Quaker Bath Cabinet. 

.bis .— It is a good vapor bath, but not a cure-all. 


Grape Nuts — Ventilation Condensed 
Milk. — E. L. M., Pennsylvania: M 1. Is grape 
nuts to be recommended ? 2. Is it best to ventil 

ate by letting a window down from the top or rais 
ing it at the bottom ? 3. What is your opinion of 

condensed milk for family use ? ” 

Ans .— I. We have never made use of this com 
mercial food, and have found no occasion to recom¬ 
mend it. 

2. Do both. Ventilation of a room requires two 


openings: one for the fresh air to come in and 
the other for the foul air to go out. 

3. Condensed milk which contains a large amount 
of sugar cannot be recommended. The so-called 
evaporated milk or cream which is preserved without 
sugar is more wholesome than ordinary milk be¬ 
cause it is thoroughly sterilized. 


Sick Headache.— F. C. B., Kansas, who has 
observed healthful rules in general, suffers from an 
attack of sick headache every week. !. What is 
the cause ? 2. Why should a diet of zwieback, 

granola, with nuts pounded fine, and subacid 
fruits cause derangement of the stomach? 3. 
Are subacid fruits injurious when only one kind is 
used at a meal ? 4. Are raw nuts unwholesome 

when pounded fine ? 5. What fruits are best ? 6. 

What can be done when there is mucus in the 
stomach, and palpitation present ? 7. What can 

be done for cold feet ? 8. Please outline general 

health rules to be observed during pregnancy.” 

Ans .— 1. Dilated stomach. 

2. It does not. The food is all right. It may be 
taken in excess, however, or at too frequent inter¬ 
vals. The stomach which will not agree with such 
food taken properly twice a day must be in a bad 
state. The cause is probably the stomach and not 
the food. 

3. In case of gastric ulceration, and in some 
cases of gastric catarrh, acid fruits irritate the stom¬ 
ach. In time, however, this difficulty can be over¬ 
come. 

4. The digestibility of raw nuts is increased by 
reducing to a paste. It should be understood, 
however, that peanuts are not nuts, and must be 
cooked. Chestnuts also require cooking, 

5. All ripe fruits are wholesome. These most 
easily digested are very ripe, mealy npples, ripe 
peaches, strawberries, and grapes, excluding the 
skins and seeds of the latter. Other fruits are 
easily digestible when cooked, and most fruits are 
more readily digested if cooked. Experiments 
seem to show, however, that most fruits, if taken 
raw, are more valuable as a means of correcting 
the evil state of the stomach or bowels. 

6. In such a case lavage or washing of the 
stomach is necessary, especially when mucus is 
present in considerable quantity, 

7. Clothing warmly, wearing felt shoes if neces¬ 
sary. Morning cold foot bathing is beneficial. The 
same result may be obtained by dipping one foot 
in cold water for half a minute and rubbing it, 
putting the other in cold water meantime. Dry 
well afterward. 

See ‘‘Ladies* Guide,” page 382 and onward. 
Address Good Health Pul). Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 







LITERARY NOTICES. 


The April Forum opens with an article in which 
Sydney Brooks pertinently applies to our own prob¬ 
lems in the Philippines the lessons to be drawn 
from “The Example of the Malay States” under 
British rule. Among other papers on questions 
affecting foreign affairs are M The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,” by A. Maurice Low, and M Prince 
Henry's Visit/’ by Prof. Paul S. Reinsch. There 
figure also in this month's contents, discussions of 
various subjects of domestic politics now attracting 
the attention of Congress : such as, “ The Amend¬ 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Act, and Rail¬ 
road Pooling,” by W. A. Robertson; “Promotion 
in the Army,by Major John H. Parker: “Shall 
the United States Lease Us Grazing Lands?" by 
John P. Irish; and “ Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution," by Henry Litchfield West. In edu 
eational matters, Yale is represented by Professor 
Ladd’s paper on “The Disintegration and Recon¬ 
struction of the Curriculum," and Harvard by Pro¬ 
fessor Hunus’s criticism of “Our Chaotic Educa¬ 
tion," while Mrs. M. K. Genthe, a Heidelberg Ph. 
D., gives an account of the present position of 
“ Women at German Universities." 


Is it an act of defiance to the foreigner and to 
Christianity that Prince Ching has authorized the 
dismissal of President W. A. P. Martin and all 
professors of the Imperial University of Peking? 
Dr. Martin has been in China over fifty years, and 
has been on intimate relations with the government 
and life of the Empire. That he is one of the in¬ 
tellectual giants of our time is agreed by statesmen, 
educationists, scholars, and literary critics. His 
prodigious powers and original learning are no¬ 
where better attested than in his two magnificent 
volumes “ A Cycle of Cathay," and l * The Lore of 
Cathay," published by Revell. Dr.,Martin will 
shortly return to New York. 

The Arena for April has its quota of strong 
educational articles. Seiior A. R. Jurado speaks 
thus of education in the Philippines: — 

“ If the United States desires to benefit the Fili¬ 
pinos, let it establish in the archipelago such 
schools as the Boston Institute of Technology, 
the Cornell University School of Mines, and the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Even more im¬ 
portant than these, as being of use to the greater 
number, are industrial schools for teaching such 
subjects as carpentry plumbing, masonry, and 
painting." 

Not one person in ten thousand of those who will 
read the story of Hellen Keller’s life, as published 
956 


in the Ladies' Home Journal , will have the least 
conception of the amount of hard work required to 
write the story. First of all Miss Keller puts down 
her ideas “ in Braille," as the blind express it; that 
is to say, in the system of “ points " raised on pa 
per by means of a stylus and slate devised 10 aid 
the blind; these “ points" being read afterward by 
passing the sensitive fingers over them. When all 
of this Braille work has been completed, Miss Keller 
goes to her typewriter, and uses these notes as a 
guide to the rewriting of the story. 

As soon as a page of matter is typewritten it is, 
so to speak, lost to Miss Keller, who has to depend 
upon her faithful teacher. Miss Sullivan, to repeat 
it to her by spelling out each sentence by means of 
the hands. It is a tedious task, especially as some 
of the pages have to be read again and again, with 
changes here and there, before Miss Keller is satis¬ 
fied. Then, when the proofs are sent to her, all 
this slow process of spelling word after word has to 
be gone through once more, so that each word that 
Helen Keller writes goes through her fingers at least 
five times. It will be satisfaction to everybody to 
know that the publishers of The Journal have recog¬ 
nized in a substantial manner the extraordinary abil¬ 
ity and patience which Miss Keller has shown in her 
work. 


The Gloucester fisherman, as James B. Connolly 
pictures him in the April Scribner’s, is the viking 
of the present day. He owns fishing schooners 
that are the equal of our cup defenders, and are 
designed by the best designers. He lakes risks 
that no yachtsman %vould take in any gale, and 
moreover he is often a man of wealth, education, 
and great influence in his community. Mr. Con¬ 
nolly draws him at first hand, being himself the 
son of a New England skipper. 


41 Should a mother with a * man-child ’ to rear, 
not only for time but for eternity, be a chronic 
fault-finder, complainer, and uncheerful companion 
to her own son? " writes Miriam Zieber in Good 
Housekeeping. ‘‘Does it ever occur to such a 
woman that perhaps as her boy nears his mother’s 
house he feels a little pang of dread because of the 
gloomy spirit he knows he will find there? Maybe 
his heart longs for a whole souled cheeriness and 
brightness, such as some other boy’s mother he 
knows of possesses ; maybe this same heart aches 
for a real home life, where his own nature could 
the more readily expand and bloom and flower. 
Oh, the dark homes throughout the land, just for 
want of a little self-control and thoughtfulness on 
the part of the mothers inhabiting them!" 
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“ Sugar and candies are not harmful because 
they are sweet (for you and I came by our sweet 
teeth naturally), but because they present the sweet 
in a form which is not suited to our digestive sys¬ 
tems. Cane and beet sugar, if taken in very small 
quantities, would probably be absorbed without 
difficulty, but as we eat sugar, it is bound to lie 
around in our stomachs for hours, and so, on account 
of the warmth of the stomach, is sure to ferment, 
and in this fermenting lies all the difficulty. 

•« Manifestly what we need is a sweet more nearly 
conforming to the nature of digested starch (natural 
sugar), which possesses all the sweetness of cane 
sugar, and is as readily absorbed as the levulose of 
ripe fruits. 

“This we have succeeded in doing to the com¬ 
plete satisfaction of ourselves and our numerous 
patrons. 

“ We call it Sanitas Food Candy, or Health Con¬ 
fection. 

u Being, for the most part, in the form of maltose, 
it is quickly assimilated by the system, and goes at 
once into good brain, bone, and muscle, besides 
creating a liberal amount of heat and energy. 


LISTERINE 

To Promote and Maintain Personal Hygiene. 


OMPOSED of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics and benzo-boracic acid, Lister- 
ine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual prophy¬ 
lactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and 
delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient and as 
a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four parts of water, 
or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used in the lying-in 
room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after parturition, an ounce or 
two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, and protect¬ 
ive application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few ounces added to the 
bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 

Two Interesting pamphlets on Dental and Qeneral Hygiene, upon request. 


Lambert Pharrriacal Co., St. Louis. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 



GOOD HEALTH 

A JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 
J. H. KELLOGG. M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year 
Single Copies, 10 cents 

Published Monthly by 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

303 West Main Street 
Battle Creek - - Michigan 


SANITAS FOOD CANDY. 

The following statements regarding their latest 
achievement in health foods, are set forth by the 
Sanitas Nut Food Company, of Battle Creek, in an 
attractive threefold, copyrighted circular. We have 
their permission to quote it fully, and gladly do so 
as we believe this new sweetmeat will fill a “ long-felt 
want.*’ 

“If you are fond of sweets, and most people 
are, then Sanitas Food Candy is just what you are 
looking for, because you can cat all you want of it. 
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Owing to this, and to the fact that it is as palatable 
as the most delicate confection, Sanitas Food 
Candy appeals with peculiar force to nearly every 
one. 

“Think of it! The unsavory reputation which 
from * ye olden time,’ has clung to the very name 
‘ candy,* has been dispelled, and we are now able 
to satisfy, to our heart’s content, this natural appe¬ 
tite for sweets. 

“Not only all this, but it actually aids the diges¬ 
tion of other foods, because, by its use the forma¬ 
tion and activity of pepsin and the gastric juice is 
augmented so that the digestive power of the 
stomach is materially increased. 

“Two to six tablets may be taken after each 
meal, with beneficial results, by persons suffering 
from indigestion. 

“ Sanitas Food Candy, in the form of caramels 
of various flavors, is attractively put up in pound 
and half-pound boxes. 

“Sanitas Food Candy, like Sanitas Nut Foods, 
is made on honor.” 

Write for circular to the Sanitas Nut Food 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FINE FARM LANDS. 

Wisconsin is noted for its fine crops, excellent 
markets, pure water, and healthful climate. 

You can buy a farm on easy terms in Wisconsin 
along the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway for less than you can rent one for three 
years in any of the Eastern States. Now is the time 
to invest. 

Address F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
Ill. 


REMOVAL OF GUNPOWDER STAINS. 

BY DR. E. G. CORBETT, 

Hampton, Fla. 

On Christmas day a boy of twelve filled a vaseline 
bottle with powder, and exploded the same. I 
arrived on the scene about three hours after the 
accident, and found the cornea and sclerotic of 
both eyes and the face literally blown full of powder. 
I removed a dozen or more flakes of powder from 
each cornea with a foreign spud; also removed the 
powder from the sclerotic. Did the operation under 
a four-per-cent solution of cocain. After the opera¬ 
tion 1 used a fifteen-per-cent solution of Hydrozone 
in the eyes. After removing the particles of glass 
from the face, I kept a cloth over it saturated with 
a fifty-per-ceut solution of Hydrozone. At the end 
of two weeks I used a saturated solution of boric acid 


m the eyes, and painted the face twice daily with 
equal parts of Ilydrozone and glycerin. The eyes 
are well, and powder stains have disappeared from 
the face.— The Medical Worlds Philadelphia , Pa .. 
February , 1902. 


MY MOTHER S LIFE. 

Subscribers to Good Health will be glad 
to know that the publishers have on hand four 
hundred copies of that instructive and interesting 
volume, “My Mother’s Life.” It can be had at 
the old-time price. Those desiring copies should 
send in at once, as orders for the book are coming 
in all the time. First come, first served. One 
could not have a better companion on the holiday 
trip than this book. Interesting to the old; fasci¬ 
nating to the young. “My Mother’s Life” and 
GOOD Health for one year for $1,65. Address 
Good Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The news has just been received by the Sanitas 
Nut Food Company that their Toasted Wheat 
Flakes has received the gold medal at the great 
Indian Industrial exhibition recently held at Cal¬ 
cutta, India. The product which received the 
medal was made in Calcutta, from Indian wheat, 
by machinery shipped from this city. 


GOOD HEALTH CLUBS. 

Everybody wishes tosee and read Good Health, 
but there are a great many persons who already 
have such a large magazine list, they feel they can¬ 
not afford to subscribe for another. 

It is just this class of busy readers that our Once- 
a-Month Club aims to reach. A good offer to 
college students who are just leaving school for 
their summer vacation, and for those who desire 
only two or three hours’ work a day. 

Energetic, enterprising 3gents wanted in every 
State. For full information send postal card to 
the Good Health Pub. Co., 303 W. Main St. r 
BatLle Creek, Mich. 


A MATTER OF HISTORY. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
popularly known as “ The St. Taul Road,” be¬ 
gan the use of electricity for train lighting in 1888. 
In that and many ways it has been a pioneer in 
the adoption of comforts for the traveler. In 
building the world-famous Pioneer Limited trains 
a mark was set in luxury and beauty of cars that 
has never been equalled, and probably never 
will be. 
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Profitable and Pleasant 

Employment 

For every Good Health reader, who 
can spend an hour or two each day m 

We want to secure a worker in each city and 
country district to establish a Good Health Route. 
This is done by securing the names of persons who 
will pay 10c per copy each month, if Good Health is 
delivered by the worker, or by some one whom he 
may appoint. Many persons would be glad to 
take Good Health in this way. 

This plan has been successfully tried. It will 
be an important factor in the success of our work. 
Who will help? Full particulars and plans given 
upon inquiry. Drop us a postal TO-DA Y. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB . CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich . 



To Prevent Bursting of H s 0 3 Solution Bottles 

Automatic Safety Valve Stopper 

Patented by CHARLES MARCHAND. Refer to National Druggist, of St. Louis, Mo., April, 1901 

HYDROZONE N0W,RE noburs™c 

(Yields 80 times its own volume of active oxygen— 
near to the condition of *' OZONE ”) 

Harmless, Powerful Bactericide and Pus Destroyer 

(C. I\ Glycerine 
combined with ozone) 


CLYCOZONE 


Harmless and Most Powerful Healing Agent 

SUCCESSFULLY USED IN THE TREATMENT OF 


NO LOUD POPPINC 



Diseases of the Nose, Throat, Chest and Houth.—Inflammatory and Contagious Diseases 
of the Alimentary Canal.—Diseases of the Genito=Urinary Organs, Women’s 
Diseases.—Open Sores.—Purulent Diseases of the Ear.—Skin Diseases, Etc. 


MARCHAND’S Eye Balsam Contagious Diseases of the Eyes 

Send for free 310-page book, 16th edition—“ Rational Treatment of Diseases Characterized by the Presence of Patho¬ 
genic Germs”—containing 160 clinical reports by leading contributors to medical literature. 

Physicians remitting 60 cents will receive, express charges prepaid, oue complimentary sample of each, ” Hydro- 
zone’' nnd “ Glycozone.” 

HYDROZONE is put up only in extra small, small, 
medium and large size bottles bearing a red label, while letters, 
gold and blue border, with my signature. 

GLYCOZONE is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. 
bottles bearing a yellow label, red and blue border, with my 
signature. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 



SOLO BY LEADING DRUGGISTS AVOID IMITATIONS 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


Chemist and Graduate of the "Ecole Centrale 
dea Arta et Manufactures de Paris " (France) 

57-59 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH* 
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9 TED w/,* 
FLAKES 


A RATIONAL FOOD 

*< 

« 

By virtue of its wheat origin and careful preparation, Toasted Wheat 
Flakes is a rational food. It supplies the elements of sustenance, repair, 
and growth to the body in a delicious, easily digested form. 

Students of right living know that all the good qualities of wheat are 
lost if the food is served as a pasty, half-cooked mass. The vital proper¬ 
ties which may be present cannot readily be extracted by the stomach, 
because that organ is not constituted to complete the cooking. 

SERVED HOT OR COLD 



Toasted Wheat Flakes is always crisp and dainty, a palatable food 
from which the system can derive all the food value of the wheat without 
severe drains on the digestive tract. 

Toasted Wheat Flakes is sold by grocers in packages bearing a 
picture of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


— 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

_ 



In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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SHIPPED" APPROVAL 

and Ten Days Free Trialtoany per- 
-'-n in L\ 8. or Canada. Fat a cent deposit 
renulred on our Bicycles In advance. 

1902 Models, $9 to $15 

19G0&01 Models.best makes,57 to $11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 

all makes and models. g"od as new. $3 
in jfs. Grent Factory Cleariuq Sole at 
half factory cost. Tires, equipment & 

I sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 

EARN A BICYCLE dintrlbuting 

1000 catalogues on our now plan. 

A K1DEK AGENTto-ch to** <*n 

make money fast oa out woaUcrful lv"y jir.-iimslaoa 

Write at ohm for lowest net prices to 
agents and out apodal offer. .. ,. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. PmrfA OO, n r. 



1 h e Ideal Steam Cooker 


a whole meal over one burner, on 
oil, gas, or common cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills Onedialf. 

Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and cdors. Will hold 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam¬ 
less copper bottom and sides. The 
food is cooked under pressure by 
steam generated from sterilized 
water. We also make Square Cookers 
with doors. Send for illustrated catalogue. We pay express. 


The Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents Wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo, O. 


“How to Read 
Your Meter” 



Pnt’rt 


A leaflet which you can have 
for the asking. Tells how 
to te *1 your electric 
lamp* and detect error. A 
few meter tests will show you 
the advantage of using the 


HYLO 


the new electric lamp which 
can be turned down. It 
fits ordinary sockets and 
can be used any place that 
a common electric lamp 
is used. The least little 
turn of the Hyto bulb 
lowers the light and 
saves live-sixth* of 
the curreut. 

Ask your electrician for the Hylo. If 
he will not supply you promptly send 
us75ote for tmnnde, delivery prepaid. 
Send for " llow to Bend Your Motor " 
in either case. 

THE PHELPS COMPANY 


16 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 



WILLIAMS’ 

PORTABLE FARADIC 
BATTERIES 

F"OR HOME USE! 


Improved Red Cross Battery.$4.00 

Dry Cell 20tli Century Battery.5.00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery. 8.00 


Two sponge electrodes, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each bat¬ 
tery. Also a book giving full directions for applying the currents. 


FOR PHYSICIANS and others, who desire an extra large and very 
fine^battery, we make The Double Dry Cell Dial Pfj^ $|2 00 


A HIGH GRADE BATTERY AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE 


MO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS 

These Batteries are operated by dry cells of the very best quality. 
They are neat, always ready for use, and operated at a very small cost, 
as the cells will last several months. When exhausted, any person can 
put new cells in the machine in a few secouds. 


SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 


We will snip any 

animation, expressage prepaid, to any place in the United States. 




Our catalogue G describes all our Faradic Batteries and instruments. Send for it, 

PERCY G. WILLIAMS, Mfr. 

In replying to Advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


Office and Salesroom 
8 BARCLAY ST., Neve York. 
































Good Health at News Stands 

Renewed, vigorous efforts are being made to have 
GOOD HEALTH placed on sale at every news stand. 


We want the names 
of newsdealers who 
are not supplied with 

Good Health. 

However , we would 
like to have the sub¬ 
scription of every 
reader upon our 
mailing list. Send 
it if you can. 



The monthly visits 
of Good Health are 
helpful to every in¬ 
dividual and to every 
home . 

Subscribe 

to-day—only $1, 00 
a year. 


If your subscription expires in May or June, please send $1.00 at once 

for renewal. 




GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Look for 

Good Health 

at the news stands 
each month. 


If you can’t get it, 
write. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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YOU SHOULD BE PARTICOLAR 

About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people than 
any other single article of food. 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Is made from wheat grown in the M Big Woods ” region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in this 
region has been enriched by decaying leaves and vegetable matter. The flour made from this 
wheat is, therefore, particularly rich in giutcn, phosphates , and the health¬ 
giving, and life-sustaining Qualities now so generally sought after. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all adulterationm 

We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is always 
uniform in quality, always pure and wholesome, always guaranteed 
to make perfect bread with ordinary care. 

We want you to use • 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it, write us, and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY. New PRAGUE. Minx. 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear 

Warm weather has no terror for wearers of the Dr. Deimel 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 

No danger of heat prostration 

No danger of prickly heat or eczema 

No danger of anything but health and comfort 

The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best made. Can be easily 
washed; are odorless. We guarantee every pair. 


All genuine Dr. Deimel 'T'fl V^v • t W • t 

9 a T a t“ ,s The Deimel Lmen=riesh Co., 

491 Broadway, New York. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C. nONTREAL. CAN. LONDON. E. C.. ENG. 

6th floor, Haywards Bldg. 728 15th St. f N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


Free Booklet and samples of the cloth sent by addressing 



In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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In replying to advertisements please mention OOOD HEALTH. 
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I This Tourniquet is the product of Dr. Brewer, of New York 
f City, and after repeated tests, has been pronounced by him 
and others to be the most reliable Tourniquet obtainable. 

IT IS VERY POWERFUL, being made circular in form and of heavy Fine Para Rubber. With it circulation is 
promptly arrested, and with practically no damage to the tissues. 

IT CAN RE MORE QUICKLY AND CLOSELY APPLIED than any other Tourniquet This is because of the 
clamp used which, though very simple, is capable of promptly and securely holding the cord at any point desired. 

THIS TOURNIQUET WILL NOT SLIP IN USE. The importance of this point cannot be overestimated, and will 
be readily appreciated by every practitioner. 

THIS TOURNIQUET IS MORE EASILY RENDERED ASEPTIC than any other on the market because of its sim¬ 
plicity. Its every part, including the clamp, can be thoroughly cleansed, and it is stout enough to stand repeated boilings. 

THIS TOURNIQUET FILLS A REAL NEED. It will have no spasmodic sale, but will confirm your reputation as 
a source of supply for reliable Surgical Goods. 

To testour claims, we respectfully ask you to permit several of your most valued customers to pass upon the merits 
of the " Brewer Tourniquet." 

WHY NOT stock them? B. F. GOODRICH &. COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO. 
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BlSSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


"Cyco’ 

Bearing 


Una done more to lighten woman's work than imy in¬ 
vention that has been produced during the past 
•luarter ol u century. Just think of what it has uc- 
cumpliohed — lessens the labor of sweeping US per 
cent, brightens and preserves yoar carpels, and con¬ 
fines all dust und dangerous germ* within the 
pans, which wonld otherwise float tilxmt the room, 
as well as fill the lungs of the operator. Will 
uutlusf forty brooms. For side by all tirst-cluss 
dealers. f - 

Write Dept. GH for booklet entitled. J 
“ Dust a Carrier of Disease." 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.. 

(Lnrgust Sweeper Maker* !u tlio World.! 

Grand Kaplds, Mich. 

(•old MimIiiIh—P aris, 1900; Pim-Amoricun, 1901. 
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If Your Subscription •£££*.;!£ 
.VrVVvi to 

Good health 


expires in Hay 
or June, 




MILLER'S HOTEL 

37. 39, and 41 WEST 26th ST., JVEW ^OTIK. CITy 


jft/hen visiting New York City, every one interested in Good Health will find 
Miller's a nice, quiet place to stop. Located one block from Madison 
Square, within five to ten minute's walk from most of the principal retail stores, 
places of amusement, and churches; half a block from the Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway Electric ami Elevated Roads, where, by transfer tickets, any part of the city 
can be reached for one fare. 

The hotel has sanitary plumbing, baths on every floor, electric elevator, and about one 
hundred handsomely furnished rooms. The table is liberal, consisting of mixed diet, with 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Food and Sanitas Nut Foods. 

PRICES: Single room with board, $2 to $2.50 . Double rooms with 
hoard for two, $4 to $5. Hy the week f from $10 to $15; for two, 

$18 to $30. Rooms without board, from $1 to $2. 


Address Dr. E. P. MILLER.* Prop. 
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IReab ©ur peerless ©ffers 


By special arrangements we can furnish 





the following combinations at regular 

SPECIAL 



these low prices: subscription 

CLUB 



price 

PRICE 

Good Health. Success. Review of Reviews, and Cosmo- 






$5 50 

$3 00 

• 1 

“ 

Success, Review of Reviews, and Leslie’s 





Monthly. 

5 50 

3 00 

• i 

AA 

Success, Review of Reviews, and Every- 






5 50 

3 00 

•• 

" 

Success, Review of Reviews, North Ameri- 





can Review, Current Literature, and New 





England Magazine. 

15 50 

6 50 

• A 


Success, Review of Reviews, Current Liter- 





ature, and North American Review. 

12 50 

5 50 

•• 

" 

Success, Review of Reviews, Current Liter- 





ature, and New England Magazine. 

10 50 

4 50 

44 

»• 

Success, Review of Reviews, and Current 






7 50 

3 50 

u 

** 

Success, Review of Reviews, and Leslie’s 





Weekly. - .. 

8 50 

4 25 

«♦ 

*• 

Success, and Review of Reviews. 

4 50 

2 50 

*1 

*• 

Success. Current Literature, and Leslie’s 





Monthly. — 

600 

3 00 

11 

*• 

Success, Current Literature, and Cosmop'ltn 

6 00 

3 00 

41 

" 

Success, and Current Literature. 

5 00 

2 50 

fl 

•i 

Success. New England Magazine, and 





Cosmopolitan .. 

600 

3 00 

•• 

" 

Success, and New England Magazine 

5 00 

2 50 


" 

Success Current Literature, and New 





England Magazine.. 

8 00 

3 50 

" 

M 

Success, Cosmopolitan, and Leslie's M’thly 

4 00 

2 50 

• 4 

r< 

Success, and Cosmopolitan - . 

3 00 

2 00 


•• 

Success, and Leslie’s Weekly . 

600 

3 25 

• 4 

" 

and Success ... 

2 00 

1 50 

1 


Cosmopolitan.. 

2 00 

1 50 

* 


American Boy... 

2 00 

1 50 

I* 

** 

Century Magazine.. 

5 00 

4 35 


" 

" Bookkeeper .. 

2 00 

1 50 


*' 

” Conkey’s Home Journal. 

1 50 

1 20 

•* 

** 

” Delineator.. 

2 00 

1 50 

It 

k 

" Harper’s Bazar (or Magazine, or W’kly) 

5 00 

4 20 

14 

t« 

“ Independent. . .— 

3 00 

2 75 

*’ 

" 

" Journal of Applied Microscopy. 

2 00 

1 50 

" 

** 

" Modem Culture. 

2 00 

1 50 

•• 

“ 

“ Munsey’s.... ... ► 

2 00 

1 50 

11 

" 

" Music (Chicago) . 

4 00 

3 20 

11 

•* 

New Voice. 

2 00 

1 60 

" 

it 

Pearson's... 

2 00 

1 50 


14 

Scientific American . .. 

4 00 

3 50 

,4 

rt 

*' Scribner's... 

4 00 

3 50 


44 

“ Union Signal. 

2 00 

1 50 

“ 

44 

“ Woman's Home Companion. -.. 

2 00 

1 50 

" 

M 

" World’s Work. 

4 00 

3 50 

" 

** 

Youth's Companion (new!. 

2 75 

2 15 

4t 

** 

Vegetarian Magazine.. 

2 00 

1 25 

II 

** 

M Life Boat .. 

1 25 

90 


(Boot) ibcaltb publishing Company, 

Battle Creel?, . . . flMcblgan. 
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In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove. 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and ae¬ 
rates the water 
automatically. 

__ 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, writes: — 

“The Sanitary Still has been upimI with sncceas In my 
family, and 1 consider the use I have made of it shows that 
it will afford a good supply or absolutely pure water for 
drinking and cooking purposes.” 

The Sanitary Still Is used In the White House. 

Tho Battle Creek Sanitarium Supply Department recom¬ 
mends and sells the Sanitary Still. 

Highest award at tho Paris Exposition, 

DURABILITY UK EQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AKD FLIMSY 
STILLS. 

Only Still recognixed by the U. S. Government. Six styles! 
$10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St. f Chicago. III. 


1 $ 1 . 6 ? for 75t I 

f i 


i 5 

i | 

f Studies ia Home and Child Life, $1.00 f 


| 1 Shall We Slay to Eat ? - - .25 | 

\ \ How to Live Well on a Dime 

a Day, - - - - .05 i 
I \ New Dietary, ... .05 1 

• \ Food Recipes, - - - JO \ 

| \ Daily Ration, - .05 § 

| \ Balanced Bills of Fare, - - .05 * 

| \ Pork Tract, - - - .03 I 

I i What is the Matter with the 

American Sto nach ? - - JO • 

§ • 

| i 


Good health Publishing Co., 

BATTLE CREEK, HICH. 


s 

i 

i 

i 

s 

i 

i 


Special Offer 



T HIS is the title of a work that throws now 
light upon an old problem. It deals in a 
practical way with the vital questions of 
child (raining, just such questions as arc 
constantly demanding answers in every home 
where there are young children. There are no 
conventional theories in this book, but a 
sensible, Christian philosophy adapted to every¬ 
day needs. We have no hesitancy in saying 
that this book is, with the exception of the 
Bible, the best one ever written on the subject 
of child culture, and we sincerely hope it may 
rapidly Find Its way to our American homes, 
where there is a grand mission of helpfulness 
before it. 


TRADE EDITION, Cloth, page*. $ 80 

SUBSCRIPTION EDITION embo*«t*d in Ink 
and Aluminum, with rulLpagc, Half-tout* 
Illustrations. . .1.00 


See 44 $1.68 for 75c” offer opposite. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek . Michigan 


MAILING DIRECTORY 


of Mitchell Co., 
la. 5000 names, 
representing 150 
occupations (M farmers). 11 Heads of families," and 
each person's occupation designated, $5.00. Circulars 
mailed. Wm. Griswold, Osage, Iowa. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



High*Speed, Pour-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made lu eleven sizes, from 20 x 30 to x 03. This press is built 
to (lo the finest class of printing, and Is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat/-Bed Press of the 
world to-day, as t he producer of it greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 68. This press Is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and Job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all Its other features, and Is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion " Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made In five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 5«. Its 
method of distribution is •• rack and pinion cylindrical " Instead of “ta¬ 
ble." The class of work to which tills press is more specially adapted 
Is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion" or "Table" Distribution. Made in two sizes. 25 x 30 and 28x 
24. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Our new Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co,, 

Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts,, 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL,, U. S. A, 




j 
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FIRE and BURGLARS 


Are no respecters of persons or things. 
No need to fear if you have one of our 
celebrated ALPINE SAFES in your busi¬ 
ness and home to protect your liooks, 
papers, valuables, etc. Cheapest and best. 



THE 20th CENTURY SANL 
TARY BED SPRING 



Is a modern neces¬ 
sity. It does away 
with all iron hangers 
or slats, and is guar¬ 
anteed not to sag, 


Pat’d Apr 30 1901. 

No. 672904. 

with adjustable center manufactured. At¬ 
tachments for holding center are anchored 
at each corner with a series of turn buckles 
for adjusting. Base of frame is made of 
angle steel. 


It is the only self- 
supported spring 


IT IS EASY TO REST UPON 


Write for full particulars mid prices to-day. Buy direct 
from the manufacturers aud get the best for little money. 

TOLEDO SPRING AND MATTRESS CO. 

519, 521, 523 Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 

We also manufacture Electric Felt and Hair Mattresses, 
and make a specialty of Sanitarium and Hospital work. 


VEGETARIAN 

Cafes and 
Restaurants 


J* «.* 

Eating-houses where food 
accordance with the principles 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 


prepared in 
es of rational 


Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at 
No. 21). second door. Boston. Mass. 

Cafe The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

54 Farrar St.. Detroit. Mich. 

765 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygei* Dining Room*. 58th St. and Drexel Ave.. Chicago. 

Hygienic Cate, 118 Monona Ave., Madison. Wis. 

Lincoln. Neb. 

Portland. Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1636 Champa St.. Denyer. Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave. 

Wash. 




BIRDS 

and 

DOGS 

Suffer from Fleas 
a nd Jns eels. 

Inaejrdie kills insects on birds, 
animals, chickens, plants, etc., 
and is non-poisonous. 

Insects have no lungs,but breathe 
through their bodies, and for this 
reason it does not require a poison 
to kill them. 

Insejcdie 

will thoroughly rid your house of 
roaches, and it also kills the egg. 
Can be sprinkled on carpets, and 
should be used freely on clothing 
and furs before packing away. 
Destroys moths. 

Instant death to all 
insects and bugs. 

Put up in large cans for hotels 
and public institutions, at $1, $2, 
$3, $5. Package sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

Ginseng Chemical Co. 

S7°9 South Jefferson St. t St. Louis, Mo. 
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- OUR SPECIALTIES. 

Elastic Stockings 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins, 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 



ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. DEFORMITY APPARATUS. 
TRUSSES, ETC. 

Correspondence solicited, 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 

Two doors north of Washington St 

4 aaaaaaaA ^ aaAAAAAA a aaAAAaaa AaJ 


RUBBER STAMPS 

Are Hard 
to Get — 

GOOD ONES 


convinced of 
the fact, because 
we see so many 
poor ones. We 
know they are 
poor on sight — 
we know rubber 
quality — we 
know stamp perfection. You know they 
are poor on trial — but that's too late. 

Ours are guaranteed for five years — ex¬ 
cepting those used on self-inkers--they 
won't last so long. We sell all kinds, all 
styles, all makes, also stencils, numbering 
machines, steel stamps, sign markers, burn¬ 
ing brands, checks, badges, seals - in fact, 
if there is anything you want, and don’t 
know where to find it, write to us. 

BUSINESS OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, 

OFFICE FURNITURE. TYPEWRITERS. AND SUPPLIES 






tjl c* V* 1^ 

The followiug lust l tut Ions are conducted under the 
same general management as tbo Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been knowu as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment Iri the 
Tutted States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions as at. the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
atall of them. Each one possesses special ad vantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. IX, Superintendent 'i 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder. Colo. 

W. Ti. KILEY, M. P., Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. 

St. Helena, Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts.. Portland. 
Ore, 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster, Mass. 

O. O. N TOOL A. M. I)., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

DAVID PAULSON. M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. IX SHIVELY, M. D.. Superintendent 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Clev* 
land, Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM. 1213 15th St., Mohne. III. 

J. E. FROOM, M. P., Superintendent. 

HYGEIA BATH ROOMS, BIO-816 18th St.. Denver. Colo. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 612 3d Ave.. Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St.. Tacoma, Wash. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138. Guada¬ 
lajara. State of Jalisco. Mexico. 

C. P. FARNSWORTH, M. D., Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE. Basle. Switzerland. 

p, Deforest, m. d.. superintendent. 

SK0DSB0RG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark. 

OARL OTTOSEN, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. 
“ Meaford," Gower St.. Summer Hill, N. S. W.. Australia 

EDGAR CARO, M. D., Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM, Cape Town. South Africa. 
FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 
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Are "You Hunting 

For a Good Typewriter 


Let Ua Show You 




yI Strictly High Grade Machine 

Embodying more desirable features that 
tend to increase usefulness and durability 
than any other. 

2 oz. Key Tension 

Most machines have 5 and 6 oz. 

THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO. f 

7 8 JV, Front St., Grand Rapids, Utah. 

Business Office Supply Co., Ltd. 

Battle Creek, Mich. Agents lor Southern Mich. 



BORATED 


iAntiARivn 


F0R 

INFANTS' RAOUL' 

El prepared by is 

sanitary supply 

SANITARIUM 


CREEK 


&&&&&&&&&&& 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes It one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


For Infants. 


It is an excellent 
remedy for PER 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted— 


Price, post-paid, 25c 
per box. 


Agents Wanted. 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 




THE LIFE BOAT. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 24-PAGE MAGAZINE, DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF CITY MISSION WORK. 

EDITORS: W. S. SADLER, OAVID PAULSON. M. D. 

The “ Life Boat ” was established in 1898 with a circulation of 500. It now has a regular 
circulation of about 10,000. Each number shows scenes with which the mission worker is 
brought face to face in his efforts to help humanity in our large cities. 

It is the earnest endeavor of the editors to make the journal a true reflector of the work 
with which it is so intimately connected. The “ Life Boat” tells how, by hearing the simple 
story of the gospel, men and women are transformed. It is appreciated by all classes of society. 

Two special prison editions of fifty thousand copies have been issued. If sufficient funds can be secured, 
other numbers will be issued the coming year. Some of the leading articles in the December number are: 
“ A History of the Development of the Chicago Medical Mission Work,” by Dr. Kellogg; *' Early Experiences in 
Chicago Medical Mission,” by Dr. Kress, who has charge of the Sanitarium work in Australia; “ Our First Med¬ 
ical Missionary Work in Darkest Chicago,” by Dr. Hand; ‘‘An Impressive Anniversary Service,” a personal 
experience of a young woman who has been marvelously saved and kept, as a result of city missionary work in 
Chicago; “ Two Years and a Half in Connection with the Chicago Medical Missionary Trnining School,” by Dr. 
Paulson; “ Outcasts and Prisoners,” by Mrs. W. S. Sadler, who has carried on fur a number of years an extensive 
correspondence with prisoners al’over this country; " What Rescue Work Means,” by Fannie Euimel, the matron 
of our Life Boat Rest for GirlSj giving a clear description of the methods employed in trying to direct back to the 
right paths the feet of the erring and outcast; “ A Glimpse of the Life Boat Mission Work,” is an interesting 
article by E. B. Van Doran, Superintendent of the Life Boat Mission;' * What Can Be Done with the Fragments of 
Humanity?” a most interesting article by Mr. H. L. Henderson, Chaplain of the Indiana State prison, which 
shows what can be done for the prisoner behind the bars. Luther Warren, uuder the title of ” Some F.xperi- 
enees Not Easily Forgotten,” relates a thrilling incident which occurred while he was connected with the Chicago 
Medical Mission. “How a Drug Fiend Secured the First Suggestion from a Copy of the Life Boat," which 
eventually resulted iu her being delivered from the horrors of drug slavery. 

Send 5c for a Sample Copy, or 25c for a Yearly Subscription. 

ADDRESS LIFE BOAT, NO. 28 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, CHICAGO. 
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P ICTURESQUE OI.D MEXICO is not only 
one of the most interesting nnd charm¬ 
ing countries for winter residence and travel 
on account of its magnificent scenery and 
primitive and perennially entertaining cus¬ 
toms of the native people, and the profusion 
of flowers, fruits, and the delightful and con¬ 
tinuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but 
because of the remarkable salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate. laying at an altitude of five to seven 
thousand feet above sea level, the great pla¬ 
teau of Mexico, situated within the Tropics, 
presents unique, indeed we may say, unap¬ 
proached climatic conditions for all classes, 
especially for chronic invalids, and even per¬ 
sons calling themselves well who need the 
advantaged of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the 
most desirable location in the Republic. The 
attractions of this wonderful old city are 
varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium (called by the natives Sanitario Americano). 
This large newly erected structure is located in the midst of the city gardeus, surrounded by palms and orange trees, 
and commanding on all sides most delightful and varied sceuery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers 
can receive United States comforts and care. Competent nurses and physicians who have been trained in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, with which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided 
with every necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. For circulars containing full information, addiess — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM. 

Or Battle Cr*«k Sanitarium, Battle Creek. Mich. Guadalajara.. Mexico. 




Among the advantages offered to invalids are Baths of Every Description , Including the Electric- 
Light Bath, all forms of Massage and Electricity ; Trained Nurses and Operators from the Bat tle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium; Prtscrilred Dietaries, with Special Facilities for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 

Circulars and particulars gladly sent. Address — 

Gm Cm NiCOLAj M« Su/ytm 


Mew England Sanitarium 

m SOUm LANCASTER, MASS. % 9 ^ 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


wrONDUCTED In affiliation with the Bat- 
xl' tie Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
the latter Institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the successful treatment of ail chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods. 

Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New England. 


An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH* 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR -© 




SCENERY. 

Overlooks the beautiful 
Napa Valley In its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and madrona. 

CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 


If* 1**** 





EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorlum, besides thirty 
tents. ’Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted institution of 
its kind. 


if* if 


®- SERVICE -® 

For regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skriled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address ST. HELENA SANITARIUM , St. Helena, Cal. 



... ClK ... 

Debraska Sanitarium 


LOCATED AT 


COLLEGE VIEW, NEB., offers the follow¬ 
ing inducements to the tired and suffering 
public, who are seeking HEALTH, REST, 
and COMFORT: — 


TlIE institution Is situated on an elevated 
* site, overlooking the city of Lincoln, which 
lies throe miles to the northwest, and with 
which it is connected by an electric street 
railway. 

A well-regulated Institution for the treat¬ 
ment of all chronic diseases. 

Buildings with modern improvements and 

perfect sewerage, lighted with electricity, 
heated by steam, and well ventilated. 


Baths of every description, including the 
electric-light bath. 

Electricity in all forms. 

Massage and manual Swedish movements 

by trained manipulators. 

Scientifically classified dietary. 

Aseptic operating-rooms and surgical wards. 
Laboratory of Hygiene for bacteriological 
and microscopical Investigation. 

Well-trained physicians, with large ex¬ 
perience in sanitarium medical work. 

Trained nurses of both sexes. 


Skillful attention given to the treatment of 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND DIGESTIVE SYSTEM, 
DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, NOSE, THROAT, AND LUNGS, 
DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 


For circulars giving rates and further information, address A. N. LOPEIi, M. D., Supt., or 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Neb. 


In replying to advertisements p/ease mention OOOD HEALTH . 



























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAS 

VEGAS 

HOT 

SP’GS 

y 

NEW MEXICO, 1). S. A. 


W <• 



Most Perfectly Equipped Health 
Resort in the Southwest 


Further Information Gladly Furnished 


[ DR. NORMAN WATSON JUDD, 

Medical Director 

: 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, 


W. E. TALBOT, 

Manager 

NEW MEXICO 


AS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, located among the foothills of the 
Jlj Rockies, is surrounded by attractive mountain scenery. Noted for 
its sunshiny days, dryness of air, and freedom from dust storms. 
Favored with mild winters and delightfully cool summers. An 
ideal spot for recreation, rest, and recuperation. 

The Thermal Springs are celebrated for the cure of rheumatism, 
autointoxication, congested glaudular organs, neuralgic affections, stomach 
disorders, and kidney complaints. The Peat-mud Baths are a special 
feature in the cure of these troubles. The climate cures incipient tubercu¬ 
losis; the altitude is too great for advanced cases. 

A Medical Staff, consisting of physicians and professional attendants, 
equipped with every modern appliance for examinations and treatment, has 
been provided for the supervision of health seekers. 

The Montezuma is a modern hotel, heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity. It is provided with every modern convenience, including 
electric call bells and elevator service. 

A Casino, Billiard Parlor, Bowling Alley, Recreation Park, and 
Livery Stable, offer various forms of amusement. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 





















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Michigan ( Central 


‘Ths Niagara Falls Route." 

Corrected Not. 3, l!;ol. 


EAST 


8 

Night 

Express 


Chicago. . . 
Michigan City . 
Niles . . . 
Kalamazoo . . 
Battle Creek . 
Marshall . . . 
Albino . . . 
Jackson . . . 
Ann Arbor , 
Detroit . . . 
Fall* View . 
Suspension Bridge 
Niagara Falls 
Buffalo . . 
Rochester . . 
Syracuse. . 
Albany. . . 

New York . 
Springfield . 
Boston . . 


pm 9.35 

ii.ua 

am 12.40 
2.10 
3.00 

3.33 

8:^6 

4.50 

6.55 

7.15 


WEST 


Boston . . . 

New York . . 
Syracuse . . 
Rochester . , 
Buffalo . . . 
Niagara Falls , 
Suspension Bridge 
Falls View . 
Detroit . . . 
Ann Arbor . 
Jackson . . . 
Battle Crock . 
Kalamazoo . . 
Niles. . . 

Michigan City . 
Chicago. . . 


12 

fDetr il 
A scorn 


am 7.30 
8.10 
C.38 
9.01 
lO.n; 
11.If 
pm 12.21 


7 

•Night 

Express 


pm 8.20 
0.38 
11.20 
am 12.40 
1.40 
3.25 
4.47 
6.55 


■e 

tMnil A. 
Express 


am 6.45 
8.43 
10.15 
pm 12.10 
1 “ 
l.trt 
1.50 
2.35 
3.47 
5.30 


17-21 

•NY Bo 
A Ch.Sp 


pm 2.0» 
4.00 
11.3<i 

i 1.20 

3.20 


8.25 
9.23 
10.20 
11.84 
pml2.lt) 
1.22 
2.20 
4.00 


lO 14 

•N.Y & 1 •Kast'n 
Bos. Sp. Express 


pro 12.08 
1.00 
2.08 
2.42 

n.< 

3.30 

4.05 

4.58 

6.00 


6 

'Mail & 
Express 


am 7.15 
MO 
11.03 
pm 12.25 
1.20 
3.25 
4.45 
6.40 


pin 3.00 

4.39 
5.35 
6.45 
7.17 

7. 

8 . 

8.40 
9.30 
10.00 


am 12.20 
3.13 
5.15 
9.06 
pm 1.80 
12.16 
8.00 


3 

• Fast 
Mail. 


pm 6.25 


am 12.30 
1.20 
2.30 

3.r‘ 

4.1 

5.28 

6.2? 

7.5ft 


pmo.SO 

7.00 

7.55 

9.03 

9.37 


10.60 

11 10 
urol 240 


7.1 
9.00 
10.55 
pm 2.30 
6.00 
6.10 
9.00 


23 

•Wst’n 

Express 


pm 4-1ft 
6.6“ 
am 2.00 
4.05 
5.20 
6.02 

6.31 
pm 12.40 
1.38 
2.40 
3.50 
4.28 
6.05 
7.05 
8.55 


4 

•N.Y. 

St.Sp. 


7.50 

10.00 

pml2!5 

4.50 
8.45 
8 82 

11.80 


13 

tKsl. 

Ac'm. 


pm 
4 35 
6.45 
7.25 
9.00 
10.00 


36 

•AUtio 

Express 

pm 11 30 
am 1.20 

2.30 
4.10 
6.00 
5 30 

5 52 

6 40 
7.45 
» 15 

pm 5.09 
5.32 

5.40 

6.30 

8.40 
10.45 

am 2.60 
7.00 
6.05 
8 46 


37 

Pacific 

Express 


pm 6.00 
nm 3.15 
10.20 
pml2.10 

3.50 
4.32 

5.07 

11.15 

aml‘4.20 

1.3ft 

3.00 

3.40 

5.08 

6.06 

7.50 


• Dally. | Dally except Sunday. 

Creek DiTislon depart at 7.45 a. m. and 4.00 p. in., and 
arrlre at 12.40 p. m. and 6.10 p. m. Daily except Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, R. n. R. Wheeler, 

General Pass. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

Train 

of 

the 

World. 

Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 

VIA 

The St. Paul Road 

(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND TRUNK R’Y SYSTEM. 


EAST 

8 

4 

6 

2 

10 

Chicago 

Valparaiso 

South Bond ^ ^ - 

Battle Crook 

Lansing • . 

Durand . - . * . 
Saginaw . * . jt •* 

Bay City . . c . 

Detroit 

Flint . . 

Port Huron 

London . , . 

Hamilton . 
Suspension Bridge 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia . * . 
New York . «. . 
Toronto . 

Montreal 

Boston 

Portland 

AMU.05 
PM12.49 
2.08 

4.14 

5.20 

6.00 

8.19 

6.45 

8.00 

9.49 
AM 12.32 
2.10 
3.40 

PM 3.47 
4.33 

PM 3.02 
4.53 

6.15 

8.16 

9.28 

10.15 

10.40 
AM 12.30 
3.27 
5.24 
7.05 
8.20 
PM 7.20 
8.23 
AM 7.40 
PM 7 00 
AM 8.15 
8.00 

PM 8.15 
10.25 
11.52 

AM 2.00 

3.28 

4.25 

7.30 

4.54 

7.00 

10.10 

PM 12.25 
1.56 
3.05 

AM 6.66 
8.23 
PM 1.30 

AM 7.00 

8.30 

9.30 
11.05 
11.40 
11.50 
10.21 

PM12.20 

8.50 
10.00 
AM 8.66 
9.33 
PM 7.40 
AM 7.30 
PM 7.06 

6.30 

AM 7.32 
10.05 
11 35 
PMA2.00 
LS.45 
5.25 

6.30 
8.10 
8.45 
9.20 
7.28 

9.30 

AM 3.40 
6.15 
PM 3.47 
4.33 

WEST 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

Portland 



AM 8.15 

PM 6.00 

AM10 30 



Boston 



11.30 

7.30 




Montreal 



PM10.30 

AM 9.00 




Toronto . 



AM 7.40 

PM 1.00 

PM 6.26 


AM 1.30 

New York . 



PM 8.10 

8.00 

AM10.00 



Philadelphia . 



7.00 

8.45 




Buffalo. 



AM 6.15 

AM 8.00 

PM 9.30 



Suspension Bridge 


7.00 

PM 2.00 

11.15 



Hamilton . 



8.46 





London . 



11.05 





Port Huron . 



M 12.00 

9 00 

AM 3.20 

AM 6.60 

PM 3.60 

Flint. . . 



PM 1.35 

11.07 

4.54 

8.45 

6.54 

Bay City . 






7.25 

4.00 

Saginaw . 






8.00 

4.26 

Detroit. 



AMU.30 

10.00 


7.00 

4.10 

Durand . 



PM 2.02 

AM 12.05 

6.22 

9.30 

6.30 

Lansing 



2.45 

12.57 

6.Wi 

10.50 

7.50 

Battle Creek , 



3.60 

2.17 

7.10 

PM12.15 

9.10 

South Bend. 



5.35 

4.08 

8.65 

2.39 


Valparaiso 



6.61 

6.25 

10.05 

3.57 


Chicago 



8.45 

7.20 

11.55 

6.18 



AM 7.10 
PM 5.00 


75 


am 7.30 

PM 6.20 


Nob. 2—4-6-H-l)aiIy 

Nob. l0-7(M>aily ex't Sunday 

G. W. VAUX, 

A. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


Nos. 3-6-7-Dally 
Nos. 9-11-75-Daily ex’t Sunday 

W. C. CUNLIFFE, 

Agent, Battle Creek. 


AAAAAAAA AAAaaa aaaaaaaaa aAAAA4444 
j▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ ttttvtvt▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

$}e!Iobvjtone | 
Rational 

7*arK. 

Olio of the most delightful spots on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and more easily reached via Union 
Pacific than via any other line. Is the Vellowstone 
National Park. The stage ride from Monida by 
the palatial Concord Coaches of the Monida «& 
Yellowstone Stage Company is through scenery 
hardly inferior to the Park itself. 

from Ogden. Utah, or Po- 
Oiae trip cat <sllo, Idaho, via Monida, 
and Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., in both 
directions, will be furnished holders of all tickets 
(one way first and second class, regular tourist, 
or special round trip excursion tickets), sold at 
Denver, Cheyenne, and points east, passing 
through Ogden orUncatelloto points In the States 
of California, Nevada, Oregon. Washington, and 
J that part of British Columbia lying noith of the 
T State of Washington, upon application to O. S. L. 

▼ agents at, either Ogden or Po- CfA 

T catello, at the very low rut© of 

♦ This rate will Include rail and stage fare cover- 
T lug seven and one-half days' trip. Including all 
T meals and lodging beyond Monida. 

x <* ** * 

♦ E. L. LOMAJT. G. T rSL T. ^T. 

X Omaha , .* .* JVebrajka. X 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAa 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼WWWWWWWWWwWWWWWwWwWWwwWW 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 







































































ADVERTISEMENTS 




HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-O-O-O-O-O-L-O-O-OI 

c Hot such a. Long Call from the 

Wintry East to the Perpetual 

Spring of Califorrviei. 

Less than three days from Chicago. Hardly four 
days from Ndtt> York t>ia through fast trains of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

. . . LOW EXCURSION ‘RATES . . . 

Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 
land in the •world. 

W. G. NEIMYER. GEN’L AGT.. 

195 CLAR.K STREET. - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Ilinois Central R. R. 



EFFICIENTLY SERVES 
A VAST TERRITORY 

by through service to and from the 
following cities 


OMAHA, NEB. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Weekly through service between Chicago 
and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at these terminals for the 

EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-heated Trains — 
Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars — Sleeping Cars — Free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and con 
necting lines. _ 

A. A. HANSON. Gen’l Passer Agent. CHICAOO. 


- <SHE - 

Mexican Central 

'RaiVevay Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniences and comforts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Pintsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. Louis. Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONL Y Line from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the 27 States of the Republic, Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico are settled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and ex¬ 
port their product over it. Chihuahua, Sierra Mojada, Mapimi, 
Fresnillo, Parral, Guanacevi. Durango, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
Sombrerete, Pachuca. etc., etc, 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over 35,000 inhabitants in the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua, 30,098 inhabitants; Parral. 16,382; Zacatecas. 
34,438; Guanajuato, 40,580; Leon, 63,263; Guadalajara, 101,208: 
Queretaro, 38,016; Zamora, 12,533; Aguascalientes, 37,816; 
Irapuato 19.640. 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13,845; San Luis Potosi, 
60,858; Tampico, (Mexican Gulf Port) 16,313; Celaya, 25,565; 
Pachuca, 37,487; City of Mexico, 368,777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo., and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and vice 
versa. 

C. R. HUDSON, G. F. & P. A. W. D. MURDOCK. A. G. P. A 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN, Gen. Agt.. 328 Marquette 3ldg., Chicago. 


to replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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The Cleveland SaLi\it©Lri\im* 


i» 


- ■ — —**$**(- 

Excellent facilities for giving Electric-Light Baths, Water Treatment of all 
sorts, Massage, Swedish Gymnastics, and other Rational Treatments. The work 
is in charge of skilled physicians and nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Address— DR, A.* W* HERR^ 

230 EUCLID AVENUE , CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH * 
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Every-Day Dishes. 

AND EVERY-DAY WORK. 


By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. 


Enlarged edition just published, containing many new 
recipes for nut preparations. 

This book is intended to meet the need of a large 
number of busy housekeepers who have m l the time 
to undertaken thoroughly scientific study of dietetics 
and scientific cookery, but who want to get in the 
shortest manner possible such information as will 
enable them to place before their families whole¬ 
some food prepared in accordance with the latest 
and best experience. 

In “ F.% r ery-Day Dishes " special attention is given 
to cereal preparations, bread, both fermented and 
unfermented, fruits, legumes, vegetables, soups, 
desserts, pastries, toasts, and health foods, and to 
other subjects of practical importance. 

Board cover, by mail, postpaid.75c 

Paper cover, •• *' . 25c 

GflOO HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ShaJl We Slay to 
Eat ? 

Bv J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

A popular presentation of the scientific facts 
which prove the natural diet of man to be fruits, 
nuts, and grains, and that the use of animal 
flesh is not only unnatural and unnecessary, 
but in the highest degree injurious and pro¬ 
ductive of a multitude of grave physical mala¬ 
dies, and even of insanity and crime. 

25 Cents, Postpaid. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. COMPANY 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


THE UMSCHLAG 

OR WET ABDOMINAL GIRDLE 

One of the most useful inventions of Dr. Prleeanlts, tho 
rather of modern hydropathy, wan theummlilag, or heating 
compress, as it is sometimes called hy the Germans. There 
!» no h ater remedy for indigestion, inactive bowels, or 
sleeplessness, than this simple measure, when properly ap- 
plied. The um>chlag consists of a properly-adjusted band¬ 
age, moistened and worn about the body at night, to be 
replaced by a dry bandage during the day. 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


New catalogue of 
books and supplies 
free . 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Batt/G Greek, m . Mich » 



The Stomach. ■“ Di5#rders and ,luw ,0 

Cure Them. 

By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

This book present* in it nut shell what every person ought to 
know about the stomach ils functions in health, the symptoms 
produced by disease, and the best methods of cure. 

The Work is Thoroughly Practical. 

It contains an explanation or the new and elaborate method 
of investixatinR disorders of the stomach in nse at the battle 
Creek Sanitarium, and largely the result of researches under- 
taken there. 

The work contains over ioo cuts, including eleven plates, 
several of which arc colored. 

Price of the work, bound in fine English cloth, with embossed 
cover, fi.50; half huffing, marbled edge*, p.oo, postpaid. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Hygienic Water-Seal 

COMMODE 


IN SUBURBAN HOMES 



where modern bath¬ 
room facilities are 
denied,tho Hyftien- 
le Water-Sent 
Commode Is an ab¬ 
solute necessity for 
comfort ami sanlta- 
tatlou. 

IN SICKNESS 

especially fit Conto¬ 
rtion a lHsecutes, 

the Commode is In- _ , . _ _ 

dispensable in every Inside Vine and Cover . 

home, as tho WATER SEAL prevents escar® of all germs 
find odors. It Is light and portable; made of best galvanized 
iron; will last a life time. Provided with disinfectant recep¬ 
tacle. Indorsed by leading physicians and nurses. Not only 
private homes, but all Hospitals, Sanitariums, summer and win¬ 
ter resort hotels and cottages, schools and colleges, need usup- 
ply or HYOIEMG WATER-SEAL COM MOVES. 

C *5 Purchaser pays express charges. 

* rlLC* 4 )^ 5 .UU. scud Tor Illustrated Circular. 

HYGIENIC WATER-SEAL COMMODE CO., c chicSg&’ 
12 Pieces Sheet Husic Free. 

50 Cts. Join our Music Club. 50 Cts. 

Fifty cunts pays for One Year’s Membership. You 
receive oue piece of New Sheet Music each mouth (12 
pieces in nil) which sell for JO to 50 cents each, mailed 
postpaid. Also, you receive a $1.00 Magazine one year 
free. Address 

MUSIC CLUB, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 


la replying to edvnrtltements please mention GOOD HEALTH » 













































Big Special in Magazines 

n WO influential magazines have made an offer to the management of Good Health by which we are 
enabled to make an unusually low price for three of the leading magazines named below. That 
offer is now and hereby announced, to hold good until June 1 st. Send your subscriptions NOW. 


OUR 

SPLENDID OFFERS 


Woman’s Home 

Companion One Year 

$1.00 

Cosmopolitan 

. . One Year 

1.00 

Good Health 

. . One Year 

1.00 


TOTAL 

$3.00 

SPECIAL 

PRICE FOR ALL THREE $1.90 

Woman’s Home Companion One Year 

$1.00 

Good Health 

. . One Year 

LOO 


TOTAL . . $2.00 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR BOTH $1.35 


The Woman’s Home Companion 

—for father, for mother, for the children. It has seventy-five 
to one hundred beautiful illustrations in each issue, three to 
eight complete stories by famous writers, magnificent repro¬ 
ductions of great paintings, a special department for children, 
departments for different matters of the home-life, and many 
pages especially for women. It is attractive, interesting, 
entertaining, helpful. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
homes receive it every month. 


The Cosmopolitan 

Like the Woman's Home Companion, it finds a place in 
nearly four hundred thousand homes. 

Thp finnd Up ilth is the leading health magazine, and it 
MIC UUUU IlCdllll wiII bc morc interesting than ever in 
1902. It is attractive and beneficial and should have a 
distinct place in every home. Well-known contributors. 
Well illustrated. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THIS OFFICE 

The offer is made by us to give readers of our paper the best that is to be had in magazine combina¬ 
tions this year. 

USE THIS COUPON Cut it out, write your name and address on it, and send it with the 

money to our office. You will receive the periodicals at once, as 
offered above. Send the different magazines to different addresses if you so desire. 


Name . 


Address. 


I desire to take advantage of your special magazine oHcr and inclose herewith the money lor the same. Please enter my sutrscrlption at once. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


/a replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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Special for Hay! 

R^enew yo\ir subscriptions to Good 
HeaJth now, send tacke ©edvantaege 
o f tKese combination offers. 





REGULAR 

PRICE 

OUR 

PRICE 

Good Health 

and World’s Work 

4 00 

2 25 

44 

44 

World’s Work, and Success 

5 00 

2 80 

44 

44 

and Country Life 

4 00 

2 25 

44 

44 

Country Life, and Success . 

5 00 

2 80 

44 

44 

World’s Work, Country Life, 





and Success .... 

8 00 

3 75 

44 

44 

World’s Work, and Country Life 

7 00 

3 20 

44 

44 

and Criterion .... 

2 00 

1 45 

44 

44 

Criterion, and Success 

3 00 

2 00 

44 

44 

and American Boy 

2 00 

1 45 

44 

44 

American Boy, and Success 

3 00 

2 00 

44 

44 

and Life Boat .... 

1 25 

90 


Any one, whether a. svibscriber to 
Good HeaJth or not, can tacke acd- 
vaentaege o f these offers. Send the 
subscriptions in at once. 

We have made above special arrangements to induce the re¬ 
newal of expired and expiring subscriptions to Good Health. Do not 
pass these liberal offers by. 

Everybody knows World’s Work. Country Life, and 

Success. 

Subscription Dept., 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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WHY NOT 


Send us your orders for 


Sanitary Supplies? 


We can furnish them at these 
prices, POSTPAID. 


Combination Water Bottle and Foun¬ 
tain Syringe.“Z?”fii.75 

Combination Water Bottle and Foun¬ 
tain Syringe. “A *' 2.00 

Water Bottle, cloth insertion, 2 qt.. 1.25 

V 4 ‘ /* 41 3 qt.. 1.50 

Spine Bags, 26-inch. 1.40 

Invalid Air Cushions, 9-inch in diam¬ 
eter . 1.70 

Invalid Air Cushions, 12-in. in diame¬ 
ter. 2.00 

Invalid Air Cushions, 15-in. in diame¬ 
ter.2.50 

Air Pillows, No. 1, sateen cover, 9x13 1.75 

44 44 No. 3, 44 44 12x18 2.65 

Ear Syringe.25 

Safety Syringe.40 

Breast Pump.64 

Rubber Bed-pans, round. *3.35 

44 44 oval.4.35 

M 44 oval, with outlet tube.4.85 

Stomach Tubes... 1.60 


Combination Water Bottle and 
Fountain Syringe. 


Spine Bag. 


Invalid Air Cuihion. 


Flesh Brush. 

Natural Flesh Brush. $ .30 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 1.75 

Invalid Chair Cushions. 

Seat. Back. 

No. I, sateen cover, 16x16,16x16 7.50 
No. 2, 44 44 16x16,16x18 7.75 


Hoi Water Bag. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

RATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 











































































Many subscriptions to Good 
Health expire with the May 
and June numbers. Please renew 
promptly. 

Consult our great combination 
offers given in the advertising 
pages this month. Renewals to 
Good Health accepted in these 
combinations. Send subscriptions 
now. Good Health for 1902 will 
be more interesting than ever. You 
cannot afford to allow your sub¬ 
scription to expire. Subscribe now. 
GOOD HEALTH, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention (JOOD HEALTH. 





T5he GOOD HEALTH 

Adjustable Waist 



A Special, 
Healthful 
Garment, 

devised at the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium. Made to fit the natural 
form. Affords ease, comfort, and 
health. Supports all garments 
without harmful pressure. 

It is atdjustaLble. Can be 

made larger or smaller at the 
waist, according to expansion. 
Can also be adjusted at shoulder 
to realize proper length of 
clothing. Full directions accom¬ 
pany each waist. 


The GOOD HEALTH ADJUSTABLE WAIST 

allows the weight of clothing to be adjusted about the shoulders, chest, and back, 
thus distributing it evenly. This is a desirable and comfortable feature. 

Two Stylos.— The LONG WAIST ends five inches below the waist line. 
The SHORT WAIST ends at waist line. Please mention style desired. 

MeLteriaJ. — The waists are made in two kinds of material: a good grade 
of sateen, and jean, a lighter weight twilled goods. Each quality is supplied in 
either white or drab. The black only in sateen. 


THE SHORT WAIST. 


Measurements.- The bust, waist, and hip measurements (carefully taken) must be sent with order. 
Size*.— The regular sizes are from 30 to 42. bust measure (even sizes only, 30. 32, 34, etc.) 

Prices.— The waists will be sent, postpaid, at the following prices: 

White and drab Sat- Black Sateen, size, Jean, 30 to 38 bust 


een, size, 30 to 38 30 to 38, $2.00 

bust measure, $ 1.75 Size 40 . . 2.25 

Size 40 , . 2.00 Size 42 . . 2.50 

Size 42 . . 2.25 


measure, (not made 
in large sizes) $ 1.50 


Write for circular with 
full information. 


yigents 
tO anted. 


-Dress Department- 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Colorado 

Sanitarium 

4- 

-<p 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 


Batft* of €ocrv Dwcrtptlon, **• * l60tno - u « M 
massage and manual Swedish movements. 
Electricity in Every Torn, 
medicated Jflr Rooms Lungs. U 
Classified Dietary. 

Caboratory of fjyglene scopiciil inv execution. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM* • Boulder, Colo. 


equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modern conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

LTHOUGH two of the 
main buildings of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
recently destroyed by fire, 
large buildings ( here 
» and more than 
r small cottages still re- 
These have been fitted 
r emergency worlc, and 
the skilled and faithful 
physicians and nurses, who 
have heretofore made the work 
of the institution so effectual, 
are still at their posts of duty, 
making it possible for the sick 
to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages that the institution 
offers, among which are Swed¬ 
ish movements, massage, and 
special dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories for 
special research. Incurable and 
offensive patients not received. 

WEST mau. For circulars, address— saurti mail. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. Battle Creek. Michigan 





OLlEnE MALI 












































